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ARDS 


PROFESSIONAT, ¢ 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advance, 


G. B. LAMPERTI, 


Sir n 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS 


SOPRANO 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 


487 Sth Avenue. New York 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street New York. 
t ti n SINGING and the Higher Bran 
\ aland Dramatic Art 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO 
Concert. Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio 145 Kast I7th Street. New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE 
8 Musi 


Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 


STUDIO ) 
New York 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vor 


al Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near “lst Street. New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West (Church of the Holy Com 


munion, New York 


2th Street 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pia and Tea i ar t Pia 
rte Playing, espe iliy for the works of Ba 
Beet en‘last S ita ( nand Liszt ( 

rect Phra n 
1062 Halsey Str Brookly N.Y 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Pianist and Conductor, 


Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
rhe representative of 


LAMPERTI. 


Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Clu 
Residence: 408 South I&th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
dio 4, 3 East 14th Street 
New York 


Str 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Method based 
School, insuring 
ower, Studi 
“nursdays. Ad 


n the 
purity 
136 Fifth Avenue 
lress, 417 West 28d St., New York 


principles of the Italian 
, resonance, flexibility and 
Mondays and 


THE WEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AMD 


SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 
education 
the highest per 


& H. CARRI, 


musical 


Complete 


from the beginnin fection. 


gt 
Directors. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction 
5th Avenue, New York. 


\CHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal] Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York 


\LBERT G. THIES, 

Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Ha!!, No.18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday 
689 Lexington Ave.. Monday. Thursday and Saturday 


given to students, 


— - “ “ ‘ 
MISS KATHARINE W. 

Is empowered by certificate from Mme 

Viardot-Garcia each her famous vocal method. 

I ate Stux 140 Fast 16th Street, New York. 


33 West 3ist Street. New York. 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
| Solo Tenor West Churct Dr Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Mac nAvenueM E. Church. 
Orat ». Concert and \ a! Instruction 
Stud asic Hali,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





es 





HE MUSICAL COURIER. 








SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


$23 East 14th street, New York, 

by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
" CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 
1d Oratorio ilso Piano 


Instructior 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Amateurs ar 
124 East 44th § 


rs’ Grades 
New York 


EVANS 


f the Celebrated 


y Teache f 
ID 


On rin New York o 
DEPPE METH(¢ 









MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 
Soprano. 

1Oratorio Vocal Instruction 

111 East 73d Street, New York 

J)LEY THOMPSON. 


, Sight Reading, 


MABEL LINI 


ein Solfeg 





Complete U 
Scales, &&« Th lays 
Sti ss: 1 Street, New York City, 
and 108 4 Newark,N. J 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 





EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 
MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
d teacher of the Leschetizky method 


Authorize 
Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


Studi 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


Mrs. ELIzABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended bv William Shake- 


London 


vor 


spere. 
AL CULTURE 


New York 


138 5th Avenue 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Voca! Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street. New York, 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals 


Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York 





SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn 


HEINRICH MEYN, 
3aritone 
Oratorio 


Concert, ’ 
14 West 33d 


Opera 


street, New York. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezz: “oprano. 
Pupil of Signor E ‘le Sedie, of Paris 
Teacher f Singi Lyric Declamation, 





\ a! and Physical Development 


{ Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 


lio: 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Sr 





ADDISON 


FP. 
ANDREWS 


NEW YORK MUSICAL EXCHANGE. 
ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 


No, 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


Managers of Artists and Attractions of High Class. 


THE 


JOHN 
NOLAN 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mut LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th New York 


street, 
ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto 


and Concert 
218 West 44 


Oratorio 


New York 


Street. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Rar 
Cultu 


and Opera. Vocal 


New York 


Concert, Oratorio 
101 West 86th Street 


tone 
re 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing 


15 East l6th Street. New York 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


7) 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Instruction 


Voca 


18 Irving Place, New York 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


rios, Operas, Vocal Instruct 
101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York 


Concerts, Orat« ion. 


Address 


PAUL TIDDEN, 

Pianist 
314 East 15th Street, New York 
limited number of pupils 


Will accepta 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture 


71 Kast 52d Street, New York. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated 
the elder 


Authority and Exponent of 


LAMPERTI 


(Three years’ resident pupi 
Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production 
17 West 16th Street, New York 


Maz. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE 

OPERA, —R6les passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT~—Suitabie répertoire formed, display 

ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 

Works restudted in English with Lyrtc Artists un- 

familiar with the language. 


78 Fifth Avenue 


Stndio: 
Reception Hours: 1 to3 Pp. M. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
151 East 62d street, New York 





Home Studio: 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 
BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera, 
(30 West 59th Street, New York. 


Ss lios ene ir ,w 
tudios: 4 353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 
Pianist. 


Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 





CARL FIQUE 
Will accept n directorshiy 
class sirginy soviety Address 
472 Latayette Avenue, Brook 


1 


of any first- 


yn, N. Y. 


usicai 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction 
term—July and August—at 
’. Send for Circular. 

36 East 23d Street. New York City. 


Summer ROUND 


LAKE, N. Y 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park). 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York 
MISS WEEKS’ HOME 
For American girls desiring to study music in 
serlin, Germany For circulars address 
CORA RIGRY, 31 Crest Avenue 
Keachmont, Mass 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR -ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 


IDA GRAY SCOTT, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Formerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 


86th Street, New York 


D’'ARONA—LAMPERTI METHOD. 
MME. FLORENZA D'ARONA 


‘** Perfect artist perfect teacher.”- 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 
t 

His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority 1n his writing. 

Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America 

Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 
eachers’ course. 


New York. 


Professionals’ and t 
12 44th St., 


East 








Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL.  Founnep 1880. 


America’s recoenized authority on Lamperts. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with spectas 
certincates 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 

Pupils prominent everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St, 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio, 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 

Pianist and Composer, 

of the Divine Paternity 

on in Piano and Composition 


Organist Churct 


Instruct 


BUILDING 


Street 


ABBEY 


roadway and 3&tl 


LEONARD E. AUTY, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
New York, 


24 Central Park, West, 





MR. TOM KARL, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 

A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, including opera with stige deportment. 
Studio: Carnegie Hail, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 
York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 


689 Lexington Avenue, New York 


LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of * The Art 
of Breathing.’ 


Mr. 


Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK'S 
Music Studio 
Violin, Piano, Theory ana Ensemble 
Res'dence and Studio 
53> Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Playing. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
poprano. 
Oratorio, Concert Vocal Instruction, 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
256 West 71st Street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
Open for engagements tor Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 132 East Ifth Street, New York, 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor, 
578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 


Studio: 
Street, 


South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th 


New York. 
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MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 

Dictation. Private or class instruction. 

Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 





PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 
A. J. GOODRICH, author of ‘Complete Musical 
Analysis,” ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 


(from the confposer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 


CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Pianist. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hal! and 262 Lenox Avenue, 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 











ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 


GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. 


Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 

Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No 7, Vienna 
Il, Austria. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, New York 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th Avenue and 2th Street 
Studio: 140% Broadway, New York 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals; also a limited 


number of pupils 


123 East 90th Street, New York, 


WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 

St. Mark's Church, 10th street and 2d Avenue. 
Organ Recitals Openings. Address care of 

Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York, 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address: 46 Irving Place, New York. 


GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
Vocal instruction from :he beginning to an artis- 
tic finish. For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 
Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 

St. Agnes’R. C, Church, 141 East 43d St. 

Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 

Address for terms, &c., 

172 West 105th St., New York. 


Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
With ‘Rob Roy” Company. 


HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
For terms and cates address é 

69 East 105th Street, New York. 


Culture. 





Boston. 


London, England. 


London, England. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
120-132 Boylston street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 


» Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 


Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
659 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
22 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons given. 
No. 124 West 34th Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 

Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 
VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 

Studio: The Alpine, 55 West 33d St., New York. 





+ pT 
E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Complete 





Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the “Rob Roy ” Company. 


THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 


PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége. ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 


Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 





NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN, 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 


Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 


24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 





Mr. S. MEREI, 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 1(7 North St., Brighton. 
Private lessons, 40 Seymour St., Portman Sq., 
e London, W. 





CHARLES LUNN, 
Gives lessons in VOICE CULTURE 
at 60 Berners Street, LONDON. 

Sir MORELL MACKENZIE says: *‘ A worthy rep- 
resentative of what I believe not only tu be the 
best, but the on/y method of training the singing 
voice.”’ 

JOHN RUSKIN says: “I am especially glad to see 
the use you make of what I have been trying to 
teach about color, and the extent to which you 
show tnat the same truths hold as to sound.” 


MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 

Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


rhe best means of advertising everything connected with 
music in England, !reland and Scotland. Specimen copies and 
terms will be forwarded upon application to the Socicty's 
offices: 19 Berners St., LUNDON, W. ENGLAND 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 


22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 





| R. JENERY SHEE, 


| (Pupil of Mauban, du Théatre Frangais). 

Vocal Aisthetics in Speech and Song; Melody 

| in Speech: Dramatic Delivery and Gesture ; Per- 

fect Accent, Pronunciation and Can¢i/ena in French, 

Italian, German, Spanish guaranteed Speech 

defects, lisping, nasaling, &c. removed and the 
Art of Breathing taught. 

25a Argyll Street, London, W. 





MISS ANNETTA HULLAH, 
PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
London. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, |isping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

‘*Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” — 7he Queen. 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical princi- 
ples.” — Zhe Lancet. 

18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 


MADAME BESSIE COX, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 





Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 











CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Agency Founded 
1879. 


Cable Address : 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno d’Albert, Mlle. Klee- 
berg, Mlle. Marcella Semnbrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orche-tra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


Apply for Catalogues. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ll. 
Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 
Louis FALK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


| Musical Directors, 





Chicago- Conservatory of Music, 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H.SHERWOOD, . . . Piano. 
CALVIN B.CADY,. . . ~ « «© Piano, 
VITTORIO CARPI, . . . «| «+ Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . . + «+ + Organ, 
S.E.JACOBSOHN, . . . - . Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


MR, N. VERT’s 
Musical Arrangements, 


SUMMER SEASON, 1896. 


Madame Albani’s Third Tour of Great Britain— 
Autumn. Meister Glee Singers’ Third Tour of the 
Provinces—Autumn. Sefior Sarasate’s Tour of 
Great Kritain—Autumn. Josef Hofmann’s Second 
Tour of Great Britain—Autumn. Dr. Richter and 
Full London Orchestra, Second Tour of Great 
Britain—October. Mr George Grossmith’s Tour 
of Great Britain and Ireland—- August-March. The 
Wolff Musical Union—Summer Season; London. 
Richter Concerts—Summer and Autumn Seasons; 
London. Sarasate Concerts—Summer and Au- 
tumn Seasons; London. Kneisel Quartette (of 
Boston)\—Summer Concerts (Their tirst appear- 
ance in England). Madame Albani's Tour of 
Canada and the U. S.—1896. Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling’s Tour of Canada and the U. S, Mlle. 
Antoinette Trebelli’s Tour of South Africa. Mlle. 
Antcinette Trebellis Second Tour of Canada and 
the U. S. Mr. Edward Lioyd’s Third Tour of 
Canada and the U. S._ Signor Foli’s Tour of 
Canada and the U.S. Mr. Watkin Mills’ Second 
Tour of Canada and the U. S. Mr. Ben Davies’ 
Second Tour of Canada andthe U.S. Mons. Holl- 
man’s Second Tour of Canada and the U.S. Mr. 
George Grossmith’s Third Tour of Canada and the 
U. S.—1896. All communications respecting the 
above to be made to MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.; 9 East 
Seventeenth St., New York, U. 8. A. 


. . 1] = op 7 
THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 

A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MusiIcIaAns, Established 1862 
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RUBINSTEIN’S CHRISTUS. 


o~ oe — 


A Critical Review. 


UR Mr. Otto Floersheim went from Berlin to 
Bremen to attend the production of Anton Rubin- 
stein’s sacred opera Christus. 

The following criticism will be of special interest to the 
readers of THe MusicaL Courier, as it is the first detailed 
criticism of the work and performance, and also because of 
Mr. Floersheim’s unique and unbiased power in his chosen 


field. He writes: 
BREMEN, May 26, 1895. 


After having heard the final rehearsal for the first pro- 
duction of Rubinstein’s sacred opera Christus at Bremen 
on Friday night and the premiére last night, I compressed 
my judgment into the following sentences, which I for- 
warded to you by cable early this morning: ‘‘ Despite many 
musical beauties and elevating poetic text, as well as effec- 
tive stage pictures, Christus proved only a moderate suc- 
cess. Rubinstein’s sacred opera idea seems a chimera.” 

Even now, after a lapse of several hours, a good rest and 
with the quiet forethought of writing for cold type, I hard- 
ly see how I could formulate my first and most decided im- 
pression in any other or more concise way. I talked it 
over with Van der Stucken, who was also here for the 
rehearsal, with Tappert and with a few others of the 
Berlin colleagues, and our judgment agrees perfectly : asan 
opera, sacred or otherwise, Rubinstein’s Christus is a 
failure. Nothing struck me more forcibly during the en- 
tire performance than the correctness of Goethe’s prophetic 
sentence which he applies to the dramas of the mystically 
religious romanticists of his day : 

Wo ist einer, der dich qualet 

Mit der Last, die wir getragen? 
Wenn es an Gestalten fehlet, 

Ist ein Kreuz geschwind geschlagen. 

Those two great culturing influences, the Church and the 
theatre, have always been inimical to each other, and the 
only person who has so far succeeded in bringing them in- 
to something like a contact and compact was the man who 
did so much for the ennobling of the stage, the master of 
the music drama, Richard Wagner. When, in 1882, he dis- 
closed to us the mysticism of Parsifal, he struck the key- 
note to what Rubinstein felt as the highest aim and possi- 
bility of musico-dramatic art, the sacred opera, and he was 
the first and so far the only one who built a Kirche der 
Kunst, atemple of art, of which Anton Rubinstein wrote 
and dreamt, but which he was not destined to witness in 
flesh. Ever so many times have I heard all around me 
these two days the words, ‘* Oh, that Rubinstein could have 
lived to see this day.” I, for my part, though or just be- 
cause I love Rubinstein, do not regret his premature death 
before he witnessed the realization of his great pet idea, 
as this materialization proved unquestionably a fiasco, and 
I am glad that the proud spirit of Rubinstein was spared 
this wound and humiliation. 

Why Christus was bound to prove and did prove a fiasco 
can be explained on different grounds, each one of the 
reasons being sufficient to doom the work, and the com- 
bination being so strong that even a few strongly dissent- 
ing voices of blind followers could not alter or disguise the 
fact. First of all, an oratorio is an oratorio, and no matter 
what may be argued against its antiquated and artificial 
form, it remains a species suz gener?s. 

What an opera is you all know, and the combination of the 
two, for which some American critic at the time of the New 
York performances of Rubinstein’s Tower of Babel in- 
vented the false but suggestive term of ‘‘ operatorio,” is a 
cross which, in my estimation, from the very nature of 
things can have no vitality. That this is so has been de- 
monstrated ad ocul/os through the various attempts at 
stage reproduction of, for instance, Liszt's Legend of St. 
Elizabeth, a work which, if not endowed with stronger musi- 
cal invention than Rubinstein’s Christus, is at least born of 
most truthful, ardent and innate deep religious fervor and 
feeling. That this is not the case with Rubinstein’s re- 
ligious music is the second reason I have to advance for the 
failure of his Christus as asacred opera. I do not and can- 
not believe in the genuineness of proselytes. Rubinstein 
comes of purely Jewish stock, just as did Mendelssohn, and 
just as insincere, and for that reason unconvincing as Men- 
delssohn’s oratorios despite their many beauties and a cer- 
tain superficial piety and imitation of religious sentiment 
are, just as hollow and ge/ogen does Anton Rubinstein’s 
Christus speak tome. This may be individual with me, 
but then I have to write what I think and feel and I cannot 
very well get out of my skin. There are two places in the 
entire sacred opera which form an exception to what I said 


above. These are the Sermon on the Mount with its bene- 


dictions and the prayer at Gethsemane, which both are 
musically intense and of exceeding beauty ; but then they 
are also aside from any divinity or Christus, humanely so 
beautiful and textly so poetical that even a lesser light than 
Anton Rubinstein’s would and could have been inspired by 
them, and they drew from him what ever was strongest in 
him-pearls of lyric invention. 





With this I come to the purely musical reasons why 
Christus, by Rubinstein, will not and cannot live, although 
he himself classed it as his magnum opus. His flow of inven- 
tion had subsided before he went at the composition. Out- 
side of the two gems above mentioned there are few, if 
any, really great, new or even particularly beautiful musi- 
cal ideas in the work. Furthermore, if this sacred opera 
must be considered as a dramatized oratorio, then for an 
oratorio it has too little of the musician’s great art in it; 
it is too homophonic ; the contrapuntal skill which is of so 
vast importance in the creations of a Bach or a Handel is 
wanting, and even the orchestration, this most modern of 
musical developments, is not particnlarly effective or novel, 
and at times it even becomes threadbare and turgid. 

If this be the fault of Christus, considered from the ora- 
torio side of the sacred opera idea, the other component 
part of the combination is even more neglected or, from 
the very nature of Rubinstein’s particular gift, ill treated. 
He was by no means a dramatic musical writer, and so it 
is in Christus. Barring a very few and not at all important 
moments, the music of Christus lacks all dramatic verve 
and life. This, despite the really dramatic incidents of 
Bulthaupts’s exceedingly fine and poetic book, which 
would have inspired a Richard Wagner had he read it. 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s Passion Music after St. Matthew 
is infinitely and indescribably more dramatic, more intense, 
more religious, more sincere (not to speak of the greatness 
of musical genius immortalized in it), and if put on the 
stage in a similar befitting style, and with as complex and 
complete apparatus as is Rubinstein's Christus, would un- 
questionally prove dramatically ten or a hundred or a thou- 
sand times more effective than Rubinstein’s sacred opera. 
Verily, the composer of that most interesting of all person- 
ages that ever lived, Jesus Christ, is not born yet. Cer- 
tainly his name is not Anton Rubinstein, and unfortu- 
nately his name was not Richard Wagner, for he was so 
far the only one who could have given us a sacred opera 
Christus. He chose to disguise his hero under the pseu- 
donym of Parsifal, because in all probability he was too 
conscious of his own shortcomings and human weakness 
to approach the divinest of all human subjects. 

As for Bulthaupt’s libretto, I have several times already 
spoken of its extraordinary merit, and I can only agree 
with the synopsis writer, Hermann Starcke, who places it 
far above the usual opera libretto and claims for it a poeti- 
cal value of its own, just as much for thedelicate and beau- 
tiful manner in which Bulthaupt makes use of the Biblical 
words as for that which is free invention of the most inter- 
esting nature, and of most finished style and form. The 
temptation which lies so near to treat the subject matter 
with too much epic breadth the poet has skillfully avoided. 
Christ always remains the ideal central point of the 
whole, even if episodically some other personages of the 
drama, such as Mary, Mary Magdalen, St. John, Pilate, 
Judas Iscariot and even his Satanic Majesty the Devil, 
claim our attention. The dramatic culmination point is 
reached with the Sermon on the Mount, with which is con- 
nected the Feeding of the Five Thousand and the Resur- 
rection from Death of the Youth. Lyric and dramatic 
elements are here joined to so wonderful and beautiful an 
ensemble impression that the reading alone suffices to pro- 
duce high enjoyment. 

In exterior the sacred opera contains nine divisions, a 
prologue, an epilogue and seven Vorgdange. The latter 
word I don't know exactly how to translate, but literally it 
means happenings or acts, and I shall therefore in the 
following criticism continue to call them acts; but al- 
though there is a curtain drop between each of them the 
word must not be taken in the accepted meaning of the 
term act. The entire performance at Bremen, although it 
was found necessary to leave out the seventh act, the 
Crucifixion of Christ, took at the rehearsal five hours and 
twenty minutes and at the premiére five hours and five 
minutes for performance, which began at6 p.m. This in- 
cludes an average wait of about five minutes between each 
two acts, and one of nearly half an hour's intermission after 
the Sermon on the Mount scene. In its completeness the 
work would have absorbed just about six hours, which is 
more than any of Wagner's, even the longest music dramas, 
demand for performance. 

The prologue is preceded by an orchestral introduction 
which was to me the first and a very sore disappointment, 
as it is weak in both invention and workmanship; and 
though Mr. Starcke, whom I shall continue to quote, says 
that it contains the Messiah idea, the disparagements and 
longings of the times, Jewish political party disagreements 
and the appearance of the Romans, I could not find much 
of anything in it. The lack of form which characterizes 
this music piece was augmented by a cut which Dr. Muck, 
the festival conductor from our Berlin Royal Opera House, 
saw fit to make in the score. It would have been better, I 
think, to have made that cut in the lengthy opening chorus 
of the Shepherds in the Fields, which is neither musically 
important nor very descriptive. The scene as presented 
upon the not very extensive stage of the Bremen Stadt- 
theater was not well painted and the whole surroundings 
were somewhat provincial. The Star that shone in the East 
was altogether too big and looked like a meteor arrested in 
the heavens. The place in the sky where the Angel of 





Announcement surrounded by the heavenly hosts was 
presently to make his appearance was indicated by an 
ominous looking black blotch of clouds. All this might 
have been done far better, and although there were some 
fine scenes, paintings and effective groupings, as a whole 
the staging was far from the Bayreuth standard. Of 
course this detracted much from what may be supposed to 
have been Rubinstein’s ideal, and making due allowance 
for all untoward circumstances I doubt not that on a large 
and better equipped stage than that of Bremen Christus 
would prove far more satisfactory. 

The Angel of Announcement sings, with organ accom- 
paniment, Do Not Be Afraid, and when the heavenly hosts 
join him, or rather her, for it was a lady angel who sang, 
harps join the organ. ‘The effect is nice, but not novel. 
When the hole in the sky has closed again the first of the 
Three Wise Men, a Moorish king, appears upon the scene 
with his retinue ; he apostrophizes the shepherds in one of 
those soli which abound in augmented seconds, and which 
Rubinstein accompanies so characteristically. Similar 
effects he used frequently in the Tower of Babel. Then 
comes a Northern king ; and lastly enters upon the scene a 
king from India, Each separately has his say, and then, 
amid solemn chords in the orchestra, the door of the hut in 
which the Savzour was born bursts open. The crib con- 
taining the child is bathed in light ; \/ary is seated at the 
foot end with rapt facial expression ; /osefA stands by the 
side of the crib with folded hands. The three kings 
approach the hut and bend their knee. The retinue and 
the shepherds also kneel with their faces toward the crib. 
They all begin softly a chorus of adoration, which gradu- 
ally swells up to a grand forte, and is interrupted upon the 
climax by a hallelujah chorus of the angels. An apothe- 
osis, both vocal and instrumental, closes the prologue. 

The first act treats of the tempting of Christ, as described 
in St. Luke, Chap. iv. 1-18, The scene is laid in the wilder 
ness ; /esus is standing amid rocks, which are disclosed to 
the eye after the curtain rises upon a short introduction in 
D flat. It is not a very strong scene musically, and as for 
its position in the sacred opera I should prefer it to have 
been placed between the second and third acts, as these 
two resemble each other too much in grouping aud general 
scenery to be theatrically as effective as if this bleak scene 
in the desert had been interpolated. There can hardly be 
an objection to such a change of arrangement on chrono- 
logical grounds, as no chronology is adhered to in the 
opera anyhow, and as, for instance, the early part of Jesus’ 
life, of which little is known anyhow, is not noticed in the 
work at all. 

Jesus in this scene seems a wavering, timid kind of a 
soul, and his more passive than active nature finds descrip- 
tion in his first address to the Lord. It is then that the 
Devil appears (with a minor third D flat—F flat for bassoons) 
behind and towering above /esus. He seems to rise out of 
the earth, with deathly pale face, dressed all in black and 
with two dragon’s wings. Johannes Elmblad, the giant 
whom you have heard as dragon Fa/ner in New York 
several years ago, impersonated his Satanic Majesty in im- 
pressive style, and his big sonorous but lugubrious voice 
was well suited to the music allotted to him. /esus does 
not turn around, but his shrinking and trembling involun- 
tarily acknowledges that he is conscious of the presence of 
the evil one. The devil now begins to tempt Christ, but 
of course in vain, as Jesus only prays the harder. Then 
Satan raises ‘‘ the kingdoms of the world” before Christ’s 
eye in a phantasmagory which looked anything but grandiose 
or bewitching on the Bremen stage, and when Christ calls 
out in agony ‘‘ Sa/an, back into night !” and afterward in 
full ecstasy breaks out into ‘‘God alone is Master, God 
alone!” Satan and the phantasmagory vanish amid great 
obstreperousness in the orchestra, in which the big drum 
has the principal share and say. This entire first act 
might be left out without particular damage to the entire 
work. 

The principal event in the second act is Christ’s baptism 
through John the Baptist. The scene represents a beauti- 
ful plain, through which the River Jordan is streaming. 
Musically it is dominated by the key of C major, which 
gives a brilliant, almost Meistersinger, last act color to the 
whole doings. /ohn the Baptist o¢cupies the background, 
surrounded by the people, among whom is S¢. John the 
Apostle, Jacobus and Simon Petrus. John the Baptist 
preaches repentance and prophesies the approach of Jesus. 
He sees Crist as in a vision on top of a rock, from which 
he descends amid the people, and surrounded, as always 
when he appears upon the stage, by a halo of white light. 

‘* Art thou come to baptize with fire and with the Holy 
Ghost?” John apostrophizes C/r7st, who replies that he has 
come to be baptized with the water of repentance. His 
shoes, or rather sandals, are taken off by one of the apos- 
tles ; he wades into the river and /ofn baptizes him, the 
music taking on a slight tinge of Parsifal, moving on in A 
flat. I say a slight tinge, for everywhere it is apparent 
to me that Rubinstein with a forethought and intent has 
avoided with sometimes studied carefulness any approach 
to Wagnerism, however much the situation might have 
called for it or Rubinstein’s adoption of it might have ben- 
efited the score. 

Petrus, Jacobus, St. John and the chorus join in with 
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‘ohn the Baptist’s sacred song, and then amid a slow 
cadence for two flutes the dove descends from heaven (you 
could see at Bremen with naked eye the cord to which it was 
fastened) and rests over the head of Cir7s¢. The chorus of 
the Heavenly Host chants in the chord of B flat, Thusspeak- 
eth the Lord: This is my beloved son, in whom I take de- 
light. Amen! And then the chorus on the stage resumes 
in C major Holy Hour, Holy Place, with which the act 
closes amid softly undulating C major chords in the strings. 

The third and longest act represents the Sermon on the 
Mount, the feeding of the multitude with five loaves of 
bread, the scene of the adulteress before CArzs¢, the re- 
calling to life of the dead youth, and C/rzs?’s journey to 
Jerusalem. Dramatically this act forms the climax of 
Bulthaupt’s poem, and musically it brings some of the gems 
of the composer's best music he ever wrote. The short 
prelude in E flat contains a grande phrase for horn, which 
is very beautiful and broad, and the curtain opens upon a 
wide mountain scene which shows /esus in the act of 
preaching, surrounded by his disciples, and with the people 
grouped all around. /esus stands upright with outstretched 
arm, as if he had just finished his speech. Here occur sev- 
eral very beautiful verses in Bulthaupt's libretto, which 
Rubinstein, for some reason unknown to me, left uncom- 
posed. /esus pronounces the benedictions, which are most 
beautifully and elevatingly set to music. I heard them first 
at the Rubinstein 2 memorzam celebration at Berlin, when 
they impressed me even more than they did on this occa- 
The people softly take up the refrain of Blessed, 
Blessed. /esus preaches of the lilies that don’t spin and 
yet are more resplendent than Solomon in all his glory, and 
of the vainness of things earthly, when suddenly and at first 
ominously, and finaily threateningly, the crowd complains 
of the heat of the sun, thirst and hunger. The more agi- 
tated they become the more heavenly reposeful grows 
/esus, and his fulfillment of the wonder of the augmenta- 
tion of the loaves of bread (the fishes are left out) is musi 
cally strongly depicted. Powerful is also the people’s 
chorus of acknowledgment in F minor, Thine for All Times, 
Thou Mighty One, Thine for Eternity. 

Then follows the appearance of Mary Magdalen, who 
throws herself at /esus’ feet with the touching words : 


sion. 


Lass mich hier zu deinen Fiissen 
Alle meine Fehler biissen. 
Musically sublime is the chorus of the disciples : 
Master, teach us patience ; 
Teach us forgiveness for others’ faults 

Mary Magdaten kisses the feet of Jesus, and with her 
eyes upon him slowly retires from the stage. 

From the other side, amid loud lamentations, appears a 
mother with a cortége bearing her dead son upon a bier. 
The following scene of the weeping mother and /esus' ful- 
fillment of the wonder of the resurrection of the dead youth 
is musically beautiful and forms, as does this entire act, a 
fine stage picture. It winds up with the overjoyed and 
exalted mother’s taking away a pair of cymbals from a 
young gir! in the crowd and starting a song of victory, 
which is then taken up by the entire people, who, amid 
waving of palm branches, lead /esus to Jerusalem, This 
hymnus, which is also extensively used in the next act, 
has something inspired; but when you look at it more 
closely it bears a strong resemblance to the celebrated 
chorus See the Conquering Hero Comes, from Hiandel’s 
Judas Maccabeeus. 

The second half of the sacred opera seems to me musi- 
cally of more importance and beauty than the first portion, 
with the exception of the act just spoken of. The very 
orchestral introduction to the fourth act is a much stronger 
piece of score writing than the real overture, and if I had 
any voice in the matter I should not hesitate to reverse the 
relative positions of these two introductions, This could 
be done without harm to the effect of the whole, as the 
Vorspiel to the fourth act is decidedly more stzmmungsvoll 
and descriptive of the contents of the entire sacred drama 
than the first overture, which I described to you before as 
disappointing. Dramatically, the fourth act itself is not a 
very strong one and might be eliminated from the sacred 
opera without much harm to the continuity or effect of the 
whole. There is only one feature in it which really makes 
it essential. CAr7s¢ drives away the vendors and money 
lenders from the Temple and lectures the scribes and phari- 
sees. In so doing he suddenly develops an energy and 
a power which are at the same time surprising and 
gratifying, for hitherto he had not shown anything like the 
strength, resolution and, let me say it right out, manliness 
which we cannot help associating with the idea of the 
socialist Jesus and the founder of any new religion, be it 
even the religion of love. 

Skillfully managed dramatically is also the connection 
the aforesaid scene makes with the falling off of Judas 
from the Lord, as described in St. Luke, chap. xx., 4 and 5. 
The monologue of /udasin C minor contrasts well with the 
outbursts of the joyful C major chorus from the preceding 
act, which is again heard and re-echoed by the people be- 
hind the scenes. 

The fifth act is the most picturesque one of the whole 


work. At Bremen, either necessitated through the small 


capacities of the stage of that theatre or else because of in- 
sufficiently good stage management, this act was subdivid- 





ed into two acts, which was not intended by the author, 
nor would it be necessary on any larger or well equipped 
stage. Each of the two scenes represented, however, was 
of exceeding beauty, and both will last in my memory as 
among the most touching, poetic and elevating stage pic- 
tures I have ever seen. They also would in my estimation 
tend to overcome the scruples of even the most orthodox 
and severest of Puritans. 

The first scene is the Holy Supper scene, which was set 
in strict accordance with the beautiful and well-known pic- 
ture of Leonardo da Vinci. Not only the stage, the table, 
the chairs and all other accessories were copied exactly 
after this painting, but all the characters on the stage, 
Christ and his twelve disciples were in mask and garb as- 
toundingly good imitations of the figures in the Italian 
painter’s masterwork. This was both grand and artistic to 
a degree. Musically, too, the Holy Supper scene is noble 
and beautiful. 

It is preceded by a short monologue of Mary, the mother 
of Christ, and before the sitting down to supper the 
anointment of Jesus’ feet by Mary Magdalen takes place, 
thus giving both these women a somewhat more important 
episode. 

Christ's closing apostrophe, 

Dort wird sich die Triibsal in Wonne verkehren, 

Die Trauer in jauchzende Herrlichkeit, 
which is re-echoed by the Chorus of the Disciples is one of 
the rarest pearls of beautiful melodic invention for which 
Rubinstein will ever remain renowned. 

From the Holy Supper scene the stage should quickly 
change (without a fall of the curtain if possible) to the gar- 
den at Gethsemane. This again proved an excellent stage 
picture. Evening is drawing on as /esus comes upon the 
stage, with Johannes, Jacobus and Petrus. Jesus’ heart 
is heavy within him and his mood wavers between the 
feeling of the shadow of death and the trust in God his 
Father. He admonishes the threetruest friends to watch 
and pray, and then goes aside to utter the most touching 
and intense prayer which ever flowed from fervent lips, 
while his followers fall asleep. All this is very, very beauti- 
ful and religious and elevating and ennobling, whether you 
believe in Jesus Christ or not, whether you believe in his 
divine origin or not, whether you believe that the person 
of Christ ought or ought not to be brought upon the stage 
and be represented by mortal man, and last and least 
whether you believe in the feasibility of Rubinstein’s idea 
of sacred opera or not, andits realizability or non-realiza- 
bility. 

Jesus wakes up the three apostles with: ‘‘ The time has 
come, let us go, behold he cometh who will betray me.” 
Thencomes /zdas, with the Roman soldiers and Caiaphas, 
who take CArzs¢ prisoner, and his disciples flee after a short 
vain attempt at liberation of their master. /esus, how- 
ever, sings in divine exultation 

You will see mein the clouds of Heaven 
To the right of Power on the eternal throne. 

After C&rist has been taken away reprentance imme- 
diately overtakes /udas, who, after the musically strongest 
dramatic scene of the entire composition, rushes to the 
High Priest’s door and thunderingly knocks for entrance : 

Judas—Oecffnet, oeffnet ! 
(Glaring pause.) 
Watchman—W ho is it that knocks so loud? 
Judas (beside himself)— 
Judas, der den Heiland verriet, 
Kommt zu den Seinen-gebt ihm Raum! 

With a tremendous outburst of the orchestra /udas 
rushes into the gate and the curtain falls. 

The sixth act likewise is a dramatically strong one and rep- 
resents Christ before Pz/ate, the scourging of Chrzs¢ and 
the crowning with a crown of thorns. ‘The people's part in 
this everlastingly disgraceful scene is very graphically rep- 
resented. P/ate's intercession in behalf of C/rzst, strength- 
ened through the pleadings of P#/ate’s wife, who has had a 
dream vision full of sympathy for C/rzs¢ and evil forebod- 
ings for his pursuers; /2/ate's giving the people the choice 
between Chrzst and Barradas, the selection of the latter 
(this is much stronger in Bach's St. Matthew Passion mu- 
sic with the simple chord of the diminished seventh on the 
exclamation of the single word Barradas / )—all this is full 
of dramatic life and action so necessary in an opera, even 
in a sacred opera, and which in the foregoing acts was fre- 
quently lacking considerably, if not totally absent. 

The roughly hewn cross, the nailing together of which 
is heard behind the scenes, is brought on, and amid the 
wailing of the women following Christ, and the hooting 
of the mob, is laid upon /esws’ shoulder. Nearly succumb- 
ing under the heavy burden he is driven and pushed with it 
through the gates of Jerusalem. 

The seventh act, representing the crucifixion, the death 
and apotheosis (Verk/drung) of Christ, was cut out and not 
givenat Bremen. Some say because the chorus (consisting 
nearly all of Bremen society amateurs) found the task too dif- 
ficult, others because the staging as demanded in the libretto 
was impossible at Bremen. Be that as it may, there is no 
doubt that a representation of the bloody drama on Mount 
Golgotha could not have heightened and might have de- 
tracted from the effect of the sacred opera as it had so far 
been unrolled to sympathetic listeners. As, moreover, the 
audience was seemingly getting tired with the length of the 





work and the many short waits between all of the different 
Vorgidnge the cut could only be hailed with satisfaction 
The same proceeding might or should have been done, as 
I said before, with the first and fourth acts, and above 
everything else it should prevail with the epilogue to 
Christus, which is both musically and dramatically not 
on the same altitude as what precedes it. This fact be- 
came all the more apparent through the untoward circum- 
stances that the stage setting for this epilogue, which 
should show an imposing looking ‘‘ Rock of Ages” as the 
centrepiece, was not adequate, and as the representative of 
the part of S¢. Pau/, who under the cross sings out the Credo 
of the religion of love to the nations of the world, was only 
a nice but not a powerful singer. This epilogue therefore 
worked like an anti-climax which was disappointing and 
most unsatisfactory. 

To sum up once more into one sentence, I give it as my 
unwavering belief that, despite many and great musical 
beauties, poetic situations and stage pictures, Rubinstein’s 
Christus is not a work destined to long life. 

If I now come to sp2ak of the performance I must first of 
all mention with admiration the artistic aims and efforts of 
Director Dr. Theodore Loewe, of Breslau, who, following 
the suggestions of Heinrich Bulthaupt, the poet of the text 
and friend and collaborateur of Anton Rubinstein, had the 
courage first to undertake a realization of the life dream of 
Rubinstein. It is true director Loewe had a guaranty 
fund of some 36,000 to 40,000 marks from the Bremen 
amateurs whose services as choristers he of course also had 
gratuitously ; but his financial risk for ten performances as 
planned for Bremen, and the staging of a work with’ so 
many and such complicated accessories and stage pictures, 
was and is still a great one, for from the success, or rather 
lack of it, after the first performance I unwillingly judge 
and must believe that not all, or in fact any, of the nine 
succeeding performances will be absolutely sold out or even 
well filled. Granting, too, that the new and mostly very 
costly costumes, paid for by the said Bremen amateurs, 
can and will be utilized in further performances of Christus 
which Director Loewe will give at Breslau, and I hear also 
at some Berlin theatre, the expenses of the undertaking are 
very large and I am much afraid will not be realized by 
the ambitious and energetic Breslau impresario. 

As regards externals, he had also done much to make the 
performances impressive and to take away from these 
representations the atmosphere of secular theatrical show. 
The Bremen theatre, which in point of architecture isa 
rather beautiful one, was decorated with garlands, wreaths 
and laurel trees ; in the vestibule the bust of Anton Rubin- 
stein was exhibited amid verdant foliage, and the entire 
interior of the theatre was draped from pit to dome, side 
boxes, curtain and all, in heavy purple cloth, which in its 
dark, heavy folds created a sombre impression, and pre- 
pared the listener's mood for the earnestness of the sacred 
drama of which he was to be the witness. 

In the actual reproduction the soloists far outshone both 
the choral and instrumental forces. It is true all the latter 
had been carefully prepared, and Dr. Muck’s well-known 
circumspect conducting did all that could be done for these 
performances ; but then the orchestra was numerically too 
weak, especially in the strings ; the woodwind was not 
above reproach ; and as a body the orchestra could not be 
termed first class. The chorus was imbued with the best 
of will. Three hundred and fifty Bremen society ladies 
and gentlemen had given their services. So many were 
they that they had to be divided into two bodies, one of 
which would sing on alternate evenings, for the whole 
crowd could not move on so small a stage, and as it was, 
the marshalling on and off the stage and the action of the 
crowd when upon the boards was impeded by its num- 
bers. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that this chorus 
was reallyan amateur chorus, which was apparent most 
plainly in the singing, but still more so in the acting. Sixty 
trained theatrical choristers would have been more effective 
on the stage, both vocally and histrionically; but then these 
young society people gave their services for nothing in the 
good cause, paid for their beautiful new costumes of first- 
class Syrian material out of their own pockets, and besides 
their friends, parents, sisters, brothers, uncles and aunts, 
not to mention the sweethearts, will go and hear and see 
them on 4 real stage, all of which director Loewe probably 
and most reasonably took into consideration. 

The effect as a whole, together with the cheapness of 
some of the scenery, especially in the prologue, was there- 
fore somewhat provincial, and this was added to by the 
stage arrangement of Bulthaupt. Unlike Shakespeare, 
who also was a great poet, Bulthaupt is not a good stage 
manager, and just as many composers would do better to 
leave the directing of their own works to other conductors, 
Mr. Bulthaupt the poet would profit as such if he would 
leave the stage management to some professional and 
more experienced man. 

Now I come to the soloists, and here I have, I am glad to 
say, nothing but praise, for I am really not of my own free 
will and volition in so very critical a mood as I may appear 
to you in the foregoing lines. 

First and foremost among all, pre-eminent in the entire 
performances was, of course, the person of CAr7s/. No 
more fitting representative for the divine réle could have 
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been found in all Germany—nay, I believe in the wide 
world—than Raimund von Zur Muehlen. Rubinstein knew 
this, and he insisted upon it that at all performances of his 
work, wherever possible, this artist should represent the 
Son of Man. Vocally Zur Muehlen is endowed with a ten- 
der and flexible, not over sonorous tenor voice, which he 
knows how to handle to perfection. He is thoroughly 
musical, of fine poetic temperament and with the power of 
giving expression to the slightest change of mood. As a 
Lieder singer I prefer him, as I have often stated, to all 
male vocalists I have ever heard. As for his dramatic rep- 
resentation, it was of infinite assistance to him that he had 
never stood upon any stage. His very helplessness was 
of help to him; the lack of professional acting accorded 
well with the divine simplicity he was called upon to rep- 
resent, aud no more sympathetic, poetic, touching figure 
ever appeared upon any stage than this very Céris‘us of 
Raimund von Zur Muehlen. He would and must have dis- 
armed the sorest New York Puritanist. One fault. and 
only one fault, he had, and that was partially or toa great 
extent accounted for by the music and the situations of the 
role. He was a bit too effeminate, too tender, too melting, 
too yielding. The founder of a new religion, even the 
founder of the religion of love, must bea wan. He may be 
‘*a man of sorrow and well acquainted with grief,” but he 
must be a man! 

Next to Christus the most important secondary réle 
proved that of /udas. Atthe last rehearsal he was repre- 
sented by the excellent baritone Somer, of Breslau. He 
arrived at Bremen on the day of the last rehearsal, and 
without having had a single private orchestral or even 
piano rehearsal he undertook to sing the part. He did so 
splendidly, but he was not sure of his words, and so fero- 
ciously did he sing and act that he strained his voice, and on 
the evening of the premiére had to hand it over to Aro- 
mada, who conceived the part somewhat more mild)y, but 
also was very good. 

All parts besides that of Christus are more or less 
secondary, and yet they are all important. There arc 
quite a lot of them, and they were all in the hands of 
really good artists. Johannes Elmblad I mentioned before 
as a very sonorous and effective Sa/am, and I was for his 
sake sorry that the Golgotha scene was left out, in which 
he has an important share. 

Miss Flora Halmy sang beautifully in the prologue, 
where she represents the Angel of Announcement. 

Gustave Friedrich was churacteristic as the Moorzsh, 
Adolf Muehlmann fierce as the Northern and Hans Keller 
impressive asthe /ndian king or wise man. 

Ludwig Piechler, although he looked a bit theatrical 
with ballet tricot legs as John the Haptist, sang effectively 
and acied with dignity. Of the disciples Dr. Otto Briese- 
meister, tenor and representative of S¢. /oin, was the most 
important one; ‘/ary, the mother of /esus, was somewhat 
conventionally sung by Mrs. Iduna Walter-Choinanus, but 
Mary Magdalen found a physically and artistically highly 
satisfactory representative in Miss Louise Mulder. Cazapias, 
the High Priest, Rudolph Schmalfeld gave in a most em- 
phatic style, and Josef Fanta was fair as Pz/ate, a part 
which Aromada had sung and acted still more impressively 
at the rehearsal. 

Very good, dramatically convincing and vocally splendid 
was Miss Sophie Sedlmair in the short but difficult part of 
the mother of the dead youth. The latter, who comes to 
life again, was not lively, but decently represented by Miss 
Therese Grossmann. 

A word of praise yet for Miss Else Breuer, who as the 
wife of Pz/ate outshone most of the other ladies, »y per- 
sonal charm, fine stage presence and expressive singing, 
as well as acting. 

Hans Roleff as S¢. Paul | incidentally mentioned be- 
fore. 

On the whole, all of these artists and each one separately 
tried to individualize his work and characterize his part as 
much as possible, a task which was made all the more diffi- 
cult to them, as one of the chief faults of Rubinstein’s work 
is that the characters are musically only sketched, and one 
and all, except that of CArzs/, lack individuality and 
strength of character. 

The audience which was gathered at the premiére was a 
representative one, Berlin being especially strongly repre- 
sented. How they received Christus it is hard to tell, as 
applause was strictly prohibited. All, however, seemed to 
be more or less—and, I am sorry to say, mostly /ess—im- 
pressed. 

On different sides I was asked whether I did not 
think Christus especially well adapted for the American 
stage. With the sad fate of Salmi Morse and his Passion 
Play still verdant in my memory, and having only last win- 
ter read that in Gerhard Hauptmann’s Hannele the school 
teacher was not allowed in the fever hallucinations of a sick 
and dying child to take the form, face and habitus of Christ 
as popularly depicted, I could only prophesy that Christus, a 
sacred opera by Anton Rubinstein, will not be given in the 
United States for a century or more to come. 

Of the personages of importance with whom I shared the 
Bremen premiere I mention Hermann Wolff and wife, 
Hugo Bock, with wife and daughter, Prof. Paul Meyerheim 
and wife, Wilhelm Tappert, Director Professor Engel of 





Kroll’s, Mr. and Mrs. vom Rath, Countess Schlippenbosh, 
Miss Andrews, Dr. Wachsmuth, Director Dr. Jordan, 
Director Michelson, Mrs. Bock, Mrs. Richter née Meyer- 
beer, Dr. Waldeck and wife, Dr. Russak, Vice-Consul von 
Wiesel, Court Conductor Schmitt, Edwin Bechstein, Miss 
Carus, Miss Schulhoff, Frank Van der Stucken from New 
York and some others. 


Mrs. Vera Rubinstein, the widow of the composer, sent a’ 


letter of regret. The only surviving of the two sons of 
Rubinstein was present at the representation with a very 
beautiful young lady, who was not—his sister. 








Ellen Beach Yaw. 


LLEN BEACH YAW, the wonderful prima 

donna soprano, sailed on the Britannic for Liverpool on 

Wednesday of last week, but not before she had chatted of 
her career to a representative of THe Musicar Courier. 

A personality more modest and unassuming than that of 
this phenomenally successful young singer could not be 
conceived. It was hard to realize that this gentle and win- 
ning simplicity could characterize an artist who has just 
returned from a seven months’ tour, during which her 
marvellous voice and talent have stormed the South and 
West and made her name a familiar one through every sec- 
tion of the Union. 

But this tall, slender, rather frail looking young woman, 
with the small, fine features and large eyes, framed pictur- 
esquely in pale gold hair, is hardly likely to become 
spoiled. She has a sweet intelligence and an upward am- 
bition which will not allow her to become self satisfied. 
Behind this there is a tough, enduring spirit, which 
matches her constitution, for, despite her air of fragility, 
Miss Yaw declares that her strength is vigorous. and 
elastic. 

She has given during her tour 130 concerts, and instead 
of feeling fatigue from her efforts, she feels and looks 
stronger than when she set out. 

‘* Do I feel very triumphant?” echoed Miss Yaw. ‘ Well, 
I feel very glad. I begin to realize, now that the tour is 
over, what a really wonderful success I’ve had. While I 
was away I didn’t think about it, I was so busy. Then, 
you see, it was the same everywhere, from the day we 
started. Perhaps if there had been a contrast, if there had 
been any one place where they did not receive me so gen- 
erously, I might have remarked on it and thought more 
about the other enthusiasm. But everywhere we had such 
tremendous receptions I got into taking things as a matter 
of course. It is only now that it is all over that I can look 
back and appreciate my immense good fortune. 

‘What audiences did I enjoy most singing to? Why, 
that is just what I can’t tell, They were all the same, all 
delightful to me. We started on October 1, and have just 
finished at Cleveland and Rochester. During the seven 
months I had one week’s rest at Christmas. But I don’t 
call for rest from singing. Itnevertiresme. If I don't sing 
on the stage I sing off it, so it’s all the same. I love to 
sing, and the more I sing the better I sing and the more 
I want to sing, that is true,” said this young woman of 
the four octaves compass simply. 

There can be no possible doubt that with Ellen Beach 
Yaw there is a natural necessity to sing, and that the voice 
escapes her like that of the thrush or the lark. 

‘*I am going direct to London to rest and enjoy myself, 
but also to study repértoire and composition. I will go to 
Paris while away and do not expect to return to America 
before February, 1896. I like best singing in English, my 
native tongue, and look forward with delight to study in 
the English school. 

‘* Have you any idea of singing in opera?” 

‘* Not the slightest,” said Miss Yaw in a delightfully re- 
freshing way. ‘‘I have not the least desire or project to 
go on the operatic stage.” 

‘* What do you like best to sing? Coloratura?” 

‘‘ No, not that more than anything else, probably less. 
I like to sing everything, but principally I think sustained 
lyric themes. I know everybody thinks because my range 
is so high that I like coloratura, but it is only one phase of 
my singing, and does not predominate. My programs are 
made up of old and modern English songs, French and 
German songs, an occasional Scotch and Irish song, and 
then there will be a coloratura number or two, only enough 
to balance. I take something from opera like the mad scene 
from Hamlet. This I love tosing.” 

‘* Did you find because of the reputation preceding you 
that the public looked most for you to exhibit your phe- 
nomenally high tones?” 

‘‘ No, not at all. They accepted me in everything. But, 
then, I. am given to introduce cadenzas in many of my 
Alabieff’s Rossignol is one of my favorites. You 
know how sustained that melody is. Well, I introduce two 
cadenzas, a different one at the close of each verse. They 
were written by myself. No; I can’t say I do this to please 
the public ; I do it to please myself. I like to let my voice 
free to run rapidly at times. 

‘* One of my most successful songs, always given for en- 
core, was the Laughing Song from Auber’s Manon Les- 
caut. It was written for Carlotta Patti. Don't you know 
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it?” And then Ellen Beach Yaw threw up her head and 
broke into a spontaneous ripple of song : 
C’est l'histoire amoureuse 
Et autant fabuleuse 
Dun galant 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 


Ha! 
ha! 


ler-a-bras 


laughed the prima donna ina delicious musical staccato, 
and with the absolute abandon which is the key to the 
artistic temperament. 

Her voice, as is generally known, rises from a lower 
register of large depth and resonance through a round, 
mellow, medium register of mezzo-soprano quality into the 
extraordinary upper register, which takes on no reedy 
quality as it soars, but remains clear and full up to her 
dazzling heights. The astounding thing is that a voice of 
such upper range should have in its lower and medium such 
warmth and volume, but the fact is that the full quality of 
Miss Yaw's voice within the mezzo-soprano compass is 
beautiful enough of itself alone to constitute her a re- 
markable singer. 

‘*And now, Miss Yaw, from your own lips, about your 
compass ?” 

‘‘T sing from F below the staff to the F two octaves 
above ; that is exactly four octaves. I can sustain every 
tone up tothe A of the upper octave. From B to FI sing, 
but I will not say I suStain them.” 

‘* You speak of writing your own cadenzas ; tell me what 
you have done in originating music!” 

‘‘I have invented many of my cadenzas and memor- 
ized them. I have not written them down. I improvise a 
great deal, and most of my exercisesas well as most of the 
melodies, with all their roulades and variations that I sing 
at home, are my own improvisation. In factI never sing 
anything at home that I have ever heard or known. And 
another thing, Iam fond of the weird and plaintive. I 
always drop into a minor key. Some of the cadenzas which 
I use were given me in Paris, but I want to write cadenzas, 
songs, everything for myself. I am going to apply myself 
to the study of composition very earnestly, because I so 
often wish I could retain things that I improvise and de- 
light to sing at the time, but can never recall. I feel so 
often that I must sing, and when I've gone on in my own 
way for a time I feel relieved and happy.” 

A singer by nature is Miss Yaw, but then she alludes 
constantly to her well-laid method which enables her to use 
her voice so lavishly, not only’ without fatigue but to its 
actual growth and improvement. ‘It has increased and 
strengthened wonderfully,” she said, ‘‘ during my seven 
months away.” 

Slight though thesinger be she is well knit and evidently 
framed for endurance. ‘I have now just one object 
ahead,” she said; ‘‘ it is to study at every opportunity, al- . 
No, I cannot say truthfully that I feel 
I feel that if I 
lam never 


ways to study. 
elated when I win a storm of applause 
could just do it over again I might do better. 

satisfied.” This charming modesty is genuine. 

‘That is the reason,” continued the prima donna, ‘‘ that I 
always feel such enthusiasm over singers whom I have 
watched progress. We passed through St. Louis in the-spring, 
when the Abbey & Grau Company was there, and I was 
able to hear Nordica in Trovatore. I was delighted with 
her. Her voice was always lovely, but she has broadened 
and has gained such a wonderful variety of tonecolor! To 
me Nordica’s voice is now like a rainbow. 

‘* Eames has advanced too, but Nordica’s progress struck 
me more. I am a worshiper of Jean de Reszké’s art. He 
always reads a lesson. Tamagno got the ovation as Man- 
rico in St. Louis; but no, the absence of art was not made 
up for by the presence of voice. Besides Trovatore, you see 
I heard Meistersinger, Falstaff and Lucia. Nobody knew I 
was stopping over a few days en route, and I had a quiet 
feast all to myself. 

‘* My one sister, older than I, goes abroad with me. She 
is very diffident about singing, but I have just discovered 
that she has a light soprano voice of lovely quality. I hope 
to make her use it. I have not seen my mother in Cali- 
fornia for a year, but my great happiness has been in send- 
ing her all the kind things that have been saif'about me. 
I hope I shall work to sustain their good opinions.” 

Just two points Miss Yaw dwells upon with emphasis. 
One is that the dramatic fullness of her average soprano 
range in which she takes most personal gratification is 
apt to be overlooked by reason of her phenomenal high 
tones. The other is that because she possesses these extra- 
ordinarily high tones people are prone tothink that she 
must always want to be soaring among them. “ Broad 
lyric themes,” she said, ‘‘ are my true favorites, but I enjoy 
the trills and embellishments away up to the top of my 
voice very greatly in their place. 

‘* But,” with the firm hand grip at parting of an earnest 
spirit, ‘‘ I’m sure I’ve been very dull. I never can talk 
about myself—about anybody else so much better. Per- 
haps when I come back I may feel that I really have some- 
thing good to say.” 


Emma Eames in Paris.—Since her arrival in 
Paris Madame Emma Eames has been busy with concerts. 
May 17 she sang twice at the Bodimére, where she had a 
most enthusiastic reception, On the 22d she sang atthe 
Théatre Frangais at a benefit concert, and on the following 
Friday, the 24th, she sang at the Figaro’s 5 o'clock. 
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** SPEAK ONE OF ANOTHER.” 
SUBIECT 

A surges around the pen point to,the exclusion of any 

other, namely, the absurd and wholly vulgar practice by 

vocal teachers of pulling each other down in the idea of 

Dressmakers and 


Ye No Evi 


which has been twice discussed here 


raising themselves to 
modistes have the same trick. 

In no other trade or profession is such outrageous dis- 
courtesy to fellow members practiced. It was the 
way in New York. I am sorry to say that the blight is 
largely spread over the vocal flowers of Paris, both buds 
and full blown. 
innate soundness. 

‘Singing is the lowest development of musical art,” says 
a well-known musician. Certainly it would seem as if both 
ice and teaching demoralized, disintegrated what- 

Few singers or teachers 
reflectors of the nobility of 
well, 


prominence. 


same 


Some beautiful exceptions escape through 


pract 


ever character existed outside. 


its 


ever seem like real musicians 
art principles—oh, no! they always seem more like 
like the dressmakers. 

Go and take thirty minutes’ talk on music with many 
Fifteen minutes pass in proclaiming who and 
the other fifteen in denouncing in un- 


professors 
what I, I, I am; 
measured terms the efforts of all competitors. 
this openly, loudly, giving names and even drawing on 
family history to substantiate the utter worthlessness of the 
Some express it with sly innuendoes; some 


Some do 


other party 
speak in the most piteous accents of the ‘‘ poor, unfortunate 
" who are being ruined by So-and-so’s method ; 
some patroniz- 


students 
some indicate scorn too deep for words ; 
ingly admit a chosen one or two to what might have been 
the zone of ‘‘ honorable mention” if such and such were not 
Some speak with the born 
nature. In some nice, 


the case—age, nationality, &c. 
vindictive malice of a small, tired 
jolly natures the stereotyped cruelties are evidently grafted 
habit, as an accepted conventional means of 


on from 


** getting on.” 

Art! one would not know there was such a thing as Art 
or even Music in conversing with m—any (the pen was in- 
sisting on writing ‘‘ most”) vocal teachers. Venture upon 
an abstract idea, and see the light fade out of the face, the 
ntion both drop with a 


features stiffen. Interest and 


thud. The eyes wander about the room as if in search of 
fresh ‘‘ useful" ammunition, and finally round up full upon 
you with the question ‘‘ Have you heard the concert of 


So-and-so’s pupils, and what do you think of that?” as the 
opening to a fresh volley of demolition. 

The only escape from wholesale personality is to enter 
upon the discussion of some petty technical problem, which 
is entered upon with rage and nervousness, instead of 
the pleasure of reasonable search, and which is sure to end 
in personality after all by way of illustrating all that is 
faulty. 

(Witness the discussion of vocal methods in this paper 
lately, whieh might have been of the utmost benefit to stu- 
dents and teachers alike, had it not stooped to the personal 
dialect which made it odious to true art lovers, and robbed 
the 

Toone who heard but one of these word-soldiers in a life- 
Imagine the absurd 


writers of al! influence.) 


time, the effect might be impressive 
drollness, the laughableness, the ridiculousness, the stu- 
pidity, the caricature of thought, to one who at 10 a. M. 
hears Mrs. X say of Mr. Y exactly what Mr. Y says of Mrs. 

at 2». Mm. hears Mr. P say of Mrs. X and Mr. Y 
in so many words, what Mr. Q says of X, Y and 


X at noon 
precisely, 
P at 7 in the evening 

Four temptations come to the hearer at the points—one, 
our naughty but expressive ‘‘ rats,” ‘‘ chestnuts,” ‘‘ twenty 
minutes for scandal, wake me up when you 're through”; 
two, to cry out in advance, ‘‘ Oh, dear sir, madame, spare 
your breath,” and to recite the rigmarole but too well 
learned ; three, to say, ‘‘ Why, how queer! those are ex- 
actly the things that were said of you this morning by so 
and so!" orto put fingers in the ears and cry out with 
just indignation, ‘‘How dare you speak so of a fellow 
How dare you as a musician, an artist, not to 


worker ! 
speak of the more noble position of art teacher, seek to 





sully those sacred domains by the unholy spirits that your 
words are conjuring! How dare you steal influence from a 
confrére who is struggling like you, fallible as you, needing 
as you, and, for all you know, with equal or more light than 
yourself !”’ 

No one ever gained a lasting or valuable clientele by 
crying another down. It is not in reason, it is not in the 
fitness of things, it is not on record that such should be the 
case. The slain bodies of our fellows make slippery rungs 
in the ladder of fame. 

Did there exist on earth a vocal teacher capable of brand- 
ing an entire class—yes, even 90, 80 or 70 per cent. of it— 
with musical perfection, say even musical satisfaction, 
that teacher would have some claim to disclaim. Such 
vocal Pope does not exist, is not yet born, the world over. 
There is good and bad and middling everywhere. The 





lamentable minority of great singers, the comparatively 
small group of even agreeable mediocrity, and the im- 
mense amount of disagreeable noise that abounds under 
the name of ‘‘ singing ” is sufficient cause for extreme mod- 
esty on the part of the people who are supposed to ‘*‘ teach” 
vocal art. 

Did such a powerful teacher exist, she or he would be the 
very last person on earth to assert the fact. By a peculiar 
law of human nature there is something in real possession 
that forbids assertion. It 1s not modesty exactly, it is an 
instinctive recognition of a still larger law, that the value 
of the fact or possession is lessened by assertion of the 
owner. 

Why, just look at it! See five menin the market place, 
each with a horse to sell, each screaming at the top of his 
voice that his is the best and only one of the lot. How 
much impression does that personal statement, based on 
commercial interest, make on the buyers, especially when 
any one can see with half an eye that none of the animals 
are perfect. 

There is not a teacher in the three nations that would not 
laugh at the spectacle. And how much would a man have 
to say who stood by with a sound and perfect animal ! 

People always know a good thing when they see it, and 
there is no difference of opinion as to real superiority, least 
of all in singing, which is so hugely aggressive, and has no 
subtle veins of quality to be unearthed little by little. 

It does seem as if teachers, from the mere side of policy 
alone, would judge it unwise to stir up doubt as they do 
by this crude self assertion, or, still worse, to stir up dis- 
gust by worthy defamation of others. Like a crack in a 
lamp chimney is the effect of one or the other on the mind 
of adisinterested observer. Aside from that there should be 
asort of professional etiquette, no matter how thin the 
veneer, that would prevent among ladies and gentlemen 
a rudeness not tolerated among venders of grain, wood or 
iron. 

American pupils who are in danger of underrating French 
teachers, and teachers who feel that they are in danger of 
being underrated by the above, please retrace the Paris 
Pupil-Teacher discussion in this paper for the past six 
months, notably May 1, 1895, February 28, 1894, and Octo- 
ber 17, 1894, and you will find that the fullest justice is 
being done. 

Meantime next week will be a response to the charge 
made recently in America, that French teachers were not 
keeping their pupils up with the march of musical progress 
throughout the world. 


LES MIETTES, 


An interesting letter by ‘' Jaetal” in L’Europe Artiste, 
Paris, shows the piquant, sweet and always pathetic shad- 
ings of that curious soul Calvé. 

One of the strongest inducements to close for America 
when on the eve of a brilliant season of grand opera in 
Paris was love of artistic liberty and horror of ‘‘ tradition,” 
of which Paris is the siege headquarters and breastworks. 

Unversed in the science of art, and guided only by the 
fiery pillar of dramatic instinct, rules and regulations were 
abominations to her, regularity was paralysis, convention- 
ality death to feeling. Feeling dead, the fiery pillar van- 
ished. If one raised the hem of the garment, the voice or 
the gesture one-eighth of an inch higher than was on the 
tradition statutes a furore and a row were created, and all 
the actrice habits of the centuries past were cited as ‘‘ ar- 
tistic law."’ The constraint was death to her peculiartalent. 

Once out of France, however she was accepted, received, 
applauded for *‘ her way ” and she played all the better for 
feeling free from restraint and criticism. Especially in 
America she found this liberty inspiring, and declares that 
she never played so well as in our country. 

Although supporting and educating a whole circle of de- 
pendents, Calvé was rich and famous enough from her suc- 
cesses in France, Russia, England, Spain and Italy to find 
our ‘‘sack” a ‘‘ temptation.” A large part of the sum, in- 
deed all that is saved from nearer duties, goes to a charita- 
ble institution, ‘'l’'Orphelinat des Arts.” She founds in 
Mid-France, where is her home, a branch of the interesting 
philanthropic society in Paris. Always open to appeal from 
the poor or afflicted, particularly the old and young, Calvéis 
one of two musicians who are members of the fund for the 
Society of the Blind Asylum in Paris. She gives more than 





money in the interest she feels for the sightless children. 


Her letter to the Opéra directors sending the money for 
her release is touching enough. 

**I can’t bear,” she says, ‘*‘ to send you this great bag of 
money dry and brutally, like a common money sack. I 
must speak to you of the feelings of regret that go with it.” 

‘In fact the dream of my life has been to play in Grand 
Opéra in Paris, to sing beautiful works, to create great 
roles and to receive the applause of the city I love so much. 
But duty to those dependent upon me and to the good I 
want to do commands that I accept an opportunity of such 
immense value. Fora whole year I have hesitated on this 
step, and, believe me, the signature I have just written has 
cost me dear, so strong and so long has been my desire to 
stay here.” 

Nothing could be more like Calvé than these few lines. 
Always with her is the working of a Fate stronger than 
herself, the struggle and the little train of remorse en- 
veloping action—almost always ! 

No one who does not believe in occult or spiritual forces 
and their application to life can get at the drift of Calvé's 
nature. She is not ‘ just an actress of talent,” nor even 
‘‘just a genius.” She is different from either. 

For more about her see THe Musica, Courier, Novem- 
ber 28, 1894. 

Meantime whisperings in the air say that the charming 
presence of Miss Sibyl Sanderson will not grace the Opera 
House either this year, as was expected. 

This is no fun for the directors. What a chance for talent 
and training ! There’s the chance for the professors to show 
what they have been doing. There's a chance to hold the 
perfect horse’s head and say, nothing ! 

To-night Nikita makes her début in Manon. 
has written a superb new cadenza especially for her in the 
Gavot. She sings it to the queen’s taste, and what is 
more, to the composer's. Still there is no telling how the 
people will take it. If they thought it an innovation of the 
singer, they would probably be mad. If they knew that 
Massenet's own big, strong, black notes were the cause, they 
would be equally delighted. So un-free is everybody. 

Madame Saville is rehearsing Traviata, really a Grand- 
Opéra opera, but to be given at the Opéra Comique. It is 
her favorite opera, and one that best displays her vocal 
facility. She too has been approached on America. 

The representation of Guernica, by Vidal and Gaillard, 
is expected next week. Tannhiuser is being given outside 
of subscription nights to crowded houses—as yet! But if 
the directors want the opera to havea long honest run, 
free from curiosity, they cannot too soon cut short some of 
those interminable vocal expositions, which in Tannhiuser 
are ‘‘short and witty” compared with others of the big 
dramas. 

It is simple and utter weakness to force these things 
whole upon people. Nothing would be lost to music, to 
the intensity of the story, or even the philosophy of the 
plot, by a strong, sharp literary pruning knife. 

All the more that Wagner is a great philosopher and 
often in the midst of his writing pauses and gets led away 
by philosophical dissertations as to cause and effect which, 
while rich nuggets for philosophy, are awful bores to listen 
to in ordinary environment. 

It is a fault that novel writers, rich minded novel writers, 
frequently fall into, and which to a certain extent damns 
the book, not for popularity, but for full enjoyment. While 
a story that barely skims through banal facts is poor, one 
that stops at every period to preach drives a nervous read- 
er into hysterics, a sensible one to sleep! 

There is talk of a series of Romeo and Juliette with 
Mme. Eames as /udzette at the Opéra, also Aida with 
Bréval. Another Conservatoire pupil, Mile. Lloyd, is to 
make her début soon in Carmen. Since her graduation she 
has been serving a successful probation in the provinces. 

The 100th representation of Cavalleria Rusticana was 
given this week. Crowded house. 

The examination to find subjects for final examination 
in the singing classes of the Conservatoire took place this 
week. Thirteen men and eleven women were chosen from 
For the first time in many years the num- 
And still the 


Massenet 


eight classes. 
ber of the former exceeds that of the latter. 
number is not ‘‘ happy” ! 

A Mr.G. Alary has been granted the ‘‘ Chamber Music 
Prize” by the Academy, and another prize for general mu- 
sic has been accorded M. Lutz. 

An interesting case came before the Academy recently. 
In general the French students of the Roman University 
are forbidden to marry while at the Villa Médicis. For 
some unaccountable reason—doubtless because it would be 
useless—this rule does not cover musicians; therefore a 
M. Busser, organist of St. Cloud, after two years’ sojourn 
in Italy, has been permitted to be happy outside of art. A 
similar case has not heretofore come before the august de- 
liberations of the institute. 

Mme. Berthe Marx Goldschmidt passed through Paris 
this week en route for London, from her country home. 

M. Isidore Philipp had a grand success recently in a con- 
certo by Widor which claimed the closest attention, and a 
Fantaisie Hongroise of Liszt. It was a perfect triumph for 
the quiet young artist, and was the second in one week. 
For the other he played, with orchestra, a work of Saint- 
Saéns, a picturesque suite for violin and piano, by E. 
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Bernard, and two compositions of his own, a Barcarolle 
and a Caprice. 

The M. Bernard spoken of has resigned his position as 
organist of Notre Dame des Champs to confine himself 
wholly to composition. He is an able writer and honest 
musician. 

Bourgault-Ducoudray has closed his superb series of lec- 
tures on the History of Music. His adieu was the occasion 
of a just ovation by the cream of Paris musicians. The 
last lecture was devoted toa comparison between the works 
of Schumann, Schubert and Mendelssohn, establishing the 
stronghold of the noble composer whose end was so sad. 

The preceding lecture was an interesting one. Devoted 
to the songs of Bretagne, the savant musician developed 
before the ears of his audience a ‘‘ théme Breton,” explain- 
ing and illustrating the difference between that style and 
those of other dialects. 

Speaking of pupil concerts (a recent Musicat Courier), 
that which makes them ‘‘tedious and boresome” is not 
their quality, but their interminable length. 

Twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty-five numbers are not 
in reason, especially in the warm days and spring nervous- 
ness that accompany them. The attention ceases to be re- 
It settles into a vulgar curiosity to 
The reaction from 
An illustration 


fined and musical. 
‘‘ see” what is going to happen next. 
that sort of thing is the weariest fatigue. 

of the opposite was afforded here this week. 

Two advanced students, one a singer, the other a pianist, 
feeling that they desired more elbow room in the matter of 
recognition, hired a little concert room and gave the most 
cunning little matinée—their own two selves—to a circle 
of guests that was by no means ‘friends and relations.” 
There were just five nice numbers on the program. People 
came and went in the nice first freshness that belongs to 
everything under heaven—that sort of honeymoon of im- 
pression, as it were. There was no chance for that occult 
and indefinable change of feeling over which thought has 
no control, which is like a turn of a kaleidescope, only 
shading into shadow, fatal to best conception. 

Meantime the performers had a chance to make all the 
impression of which they were capable in eight pieces of 
wholly varied character. The pianist was a M. Louis 
Keyser, the singer a talented member of the Marchesi 
school, Mile. Lilian Vilna, whose true name is more in- 
teresting to us, being Mrs. Henry C. Ives, of New York. 
The piano part consisted of Beethoven Sonata in E flat, 
Fileuse, by Raff, a Scarlatti Caprice, a Bach-Saint-Saéns 
Gavot and Chopin Scherzo. The vocal numbers were: 
Invocation a Vesta de Polyeucte, by Gounod ; A ma Fian- 
cée, by Ferrari, and an air from Traviata. The charming 
and valuable qualities of the singer have been referred to 
more than once, and she has gained new success through 
her ‘‘ little concert.” 

The Danish pianist August Hyllested made his appear- 
ance in Paris this week in a grand concert given at the 
Continental Hotel for the benefit of the Créche de Clignan- 
court. M. Hyllested is too well known in the world to 
need introduction here. From Copenhagen, he has played 
twice before the King at his palace, Amalienborg, and also 
for the Princess of Wales at Hartborough House. The 
latter has allowed him patronage for all of his London con- 
certs. 

There was evident pleasure in his playing at the Conti- 
nental, and he was many times recalled. Among those 
present were M. and Mme. Nathaniel de Rothschild, the 
Princesse Bonaparte, Baron Kniff, MM. and Mmes. St 
Germain, Baudoun, Carie-Bel, Richard Wallace, Passe- 
-mart-Catelin, Angubeau, &c. FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS, 





American Musicians Abroad. 

NTERNATIONAL courtesy has made it possible 

for musical artists of foreign and American birth to ex- 
change places on the operatic and concert stage. Every 
year there is an increase of this interchanging, and at the 
present time the number of American musicians abroad is 
perhaps greater than at any period in the past. And not 
alone does this argue that the mark of courtesy of the Eu- 
ropean toward the American is being broadened, but it 
also tends to show that by the excellence of his or her art 
the American musician merits the attention that he or she 
receives, the reception with which he or she is honored. 

In this connection it is interesting toknow whois abroad, 
either on a professional tour or for the purpose of receiving 
the finishing touches at the hands of a foreign teacher, or 
with the view to resting up by getting a change of scene, 
meeting new faces and coming into contact with alien hap- 
penings. 

Here is a list that, while of course by no means com- 
plete, will convey some idea of the Americans who are now 
in Europe: R 4 ; 

Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, Mr. Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Gerrit 
Smith, Mr. Francis Fischer Powers, Mr. Herman Howard 
Powers, tenor ; Madam Clara Poole, Lillian Nordica, Wal- 
ter J. Hall, organist ; B. F. Miller, tenor ; Rose and Ottilie 
Sutro, Pauline Hall, Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio, 
Emma Howson, Lucille Hill, William Keith, baritone; 
Marcella Lindh, Mlle. Zelie de Lussan, George F. Le Jeune, 
Emma Eames, Rafael Joseffy, Frank Van der Stucken, 
Emma Nevada, H. C. Hardy, tenor; A. Francken and Mrs, 
Francken, Brooklyn teachers ; Fritz Eisner, violinist ; Miss 
Frances Perley, pianist ; Gertrude Franklin, Ellen Beach 
Yaw, Sylvie Riotte, Mr. Svecenzki, Boston violinist; Jeanne 
Franko, violinist ; Richard Burmeister, piano virtuoso and 
composer ; Mrs. Dory-Burmeister, Asgar Hamerik, of Bal- 
timore; F. Wright Neumann, of Chicago ; E. A. MacDowell. 
Kathrin Hilke and Eric Bushnell are booked to sail June 26, 
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R. RICHTER’S second concert in St. 
Hall on Monday evening, May 27, was one of the 
most memorable of any series of orchestral concerts ever 
heard in London. The performance of the Tschaikowsky 
Symphony in B minor was the best for ensemble, technical 
finish, shading and intelligent phrasing. Dr. Richter's 
reading of this magnificent score was masterly and sym- 
pathetic—proving himself to be one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, of our conductors. The work was taken 
much faster than any of his contemporaries have taken it 

at the preceding concerts in London. 

The real musical weight of this symphony had not before 
been understood in London. None of the numbers which 
followed made the impression that the first two did, except 
perhaps the singing of Elizabeth's Greeting by Miss Mac- 
intyre, which was truly fine singing. Her powerful and 
musical voice is well suited to this excerpt. The prayer 
from the same opera, which she sang later in the program, 
was well done, too, but not as well sung as the first num- 
ber. Leonard Borwick struggled manfully with one of 
the most tedious piano concertos that the hand of man has 
ever put on paper. The work is as antique as Clementi's 
Gradua, and has not even the graces and musical value of 
a Hurhmel sonata. Dr. Stanford has written a work called 
the Revenge—a musical, brilliant and interesting work— 
but this concerto awakes feelings of revenge much more 
effectively than does that truly meritorious composition. 
Beethoven’s Leonora overture No. 3 ended the concert. 

The last of the present series of Sunday orchestral con- 
certs took place last week. Three were originally an- 
nounced, and eight have been given, and so successful 
have they been that Mr. Newman announces that they 
will be taken up again next autumn. On this occasion a 
young American soprano, Miss Regina de Sales, made her 
first appearance in London in the two exacting arias, | 
Will Extol Thee (Eli) and From Mighty Kings (Judas Mac- 
cabeus), She possesses a pure soprano voice of wide 
range and with wonderfully even register. She has dra- 
matic as well as lyric qualities, which she uses with intelli- 
gence. Her singing shows a full conception of the im- 
portance of the words, and her rich vocal resources enable 
her to give a full interpretation of them. Her voice, which 
is of beautiful timbre, filled every part of the hall, and she 
will make a welcome addition to our leading soprano vocal- 
ists. Mr. Bernard Carrodus was the solo instrumentalist, 
and in Svendsen’s Romance was very successful. 

The sixth concert of the Philharmonic Society that took 
place on Thursday night was one of the most interesting 
of the present season. The program opened with the finest 
overture of Mendelssohn, Hebrides, which was well played, 
and put the audience in a good humor for the brilliant 
Dvordk’s concerto for violin and orchestra, that was superb- 
ly played by Herr Ondricek. 

The vocal selection was the recitative and aria from Hiin- 
del’s Alessandro, sung by Mrs. Henschel. This was fol- 
lowed by a refined rendering of Beethoven's concerto in G, 
by Mr. Leonard Borwick at the solo instrument, and the 
concert ended with Dr. Hubert Parry’s Symphony (No. 3) 
in F, conducted by the composer. 

Mr. Cowen’s new opera ‘“‘ Harold,” is now put down for 
performance at Covent Garden on Saturday next. It has 
been in active rehearsal for some days and the management 
are making every effort to complete the preparation of the 
new work by the date named. The cast will be as follows: 
Edith, Madame Albani ; Przncess Adela, Miss Meisslinger; 
Harold, Mr. Philip Brozel; W7z2/iam of Normandy, Mr. 
David Bispham ; Ma/e?, Mr. Richard Green ; A//roth and 
Stigand, Mr. Dever, and Szward, Mr. J. Bars. A large 
chorus of 250 voices, many of whom have been drawn from 
the Savoy and other opera houses, will do full justice to their 
important part of the production. 
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Unfortunately the negotiations for Herr Mottl to conduct 
the performance of Tristan und Isolde at Covent Garden 
have not,resulted in anengagement. The difficulty, it ap- 
pears, is on the matter of rehearsals, the number which the 
great conductor considers absolutely necessary being far 
beyond what could be arranged in the rush of the opera 
season. Therefore the performance, in which it will be 
remembered M. Jean de Reszké and Miss Macintyre will 
sustain the leading rdéles, will probably be under the direc- 
tion of Signor Mancinelli. 

Miss Julie Geyer played some piano solos at Mr. A. K. 
Virgil’s lecture on the Virgil Practice Clavier in the Small 
Queen's Hall on Saturday, May 25. 

A concert out of the ordinary was given on Wednesday 
afternoon, May 29, by the Misses Layton, whodeserve to be 
specially congratulated upon the interesting program 
which they had prepared. One of their chief successes 
yesterday was a charming unaccompanied canzonet by 
Thomas Morley, as fresh and melodious as anything he 
ever wrote, and which was greatly appreciated. Mme. 
Elodie Dolmetsch played some harpsichord solos, and 
among other artists assisting were Mr. Thorndike and 
M. Nachez. 

Herr Willy Burmester gave his third and for the present 
his last violin concert at St James’ Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon. His program was mainly devoted to works of dis- 
play, in which he seems to revel, overcoming the greatest 
technical difficulties. He has, however, shown his quality 
in compositions of the classical school ; but it 18 as a vir- 
tuoso that he has become celebrated. 

Mme. Selma’s concert in Princes’ Hall was very attrac- 
tive. The concert giver is a thorough artist and the oper- 
atic arias she chose were given with skill and effect. Miss 
Ella Russell gave a dramatic interpretation of the Two 
Poets, by Leoni, in which she has been so popular this 
winter ; Mr. Harrison Brockbank sang the prologue to Pag- 
liacci, and M. Johannes Wolff and Signor Tito Mattei also 
contributed. : 

Mme. Augarde further established her position among 
our best lady pianists at her recital at St. James’ Hall on 
Monday. The Chopin fantasie, Impromptu, was played 
with peculiar delicacy, and she deserves the very highest 
praise for her work throughout the afternoon. Her technic 
is excellent and she excels in both forte and light pas- 
sages. 

Mr. Daniel Mayer organized a grand concert on Saturday 
at Queen’s Hall in aid of Pearson's Fresh Air Fund. 
Several American artists took part, among them Mrs. 
Medora Henson, who sang Cowen’s It Was a Dream and, 
with Mrs. Katharine Fisk, The Heralds of Spring (Wad- 
dington Cvoke). Mrs. Vanderveer Green was as usual suc- 
cessful in Clay’s Sands 0’ Dee. Mr. Whitney Mockridge 
sang one of Pinsuti's compositions, and Mrs. Katharine 
Fisk appeared again in O, That We Two Were Maying! 
There were a number of other artists and an interesting 
program. 

The number of concerts seems to increase daily and it is 
impossible to mention anything like all. A few of these 
were those given by Mr. Frank Howgrave, the choir of the 
Carmelite Church, the Trombone Quartet, Miss Emmeline 
Alexander, of Granada, West Indies ; Miss Knight Grigg, 
the South Hampstead Orchestra, Miss Annie Roeckner, 
Miss Marie Roberts, Mr. Gilbert Buckton, Mr. W. B. Harri- 
son, Mr. Gabriel Thorp, Mr. John Dunn, &c. 

Mme. Clara Poole has gone to Paris for two or three 
weeks to fill some professional engagements. Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall, well known in Boston, is singing in several 
concerts in London, as well as fashionable at homes. Mr. 
Clayton Johns, the well-known composer, is spending a brief 
holiday here with his friend, Mr. David Bispham, prior to 
leaving for Ischl. 

Herr Ondricek, who made such a success at the Philhar- 
monic concert, left this morning for Brandeis an der Adler, 
where he spends the summer months. Miss Laura Burn- 
ham, the young American soprano who made such a suc- 
cess at her début in London on the 18th ult., left yesterday 
with her mother for New York. After her concert she 
booked a number of engagements for the autumn, and we 
expect her back here in September. 








Mrs. Vanderveer Green.—This charming con- 
tralto is now very popular in London, and sings at some of 
the most fashionable at homes during the season. At one 
on Thursday, May 30, at the Countess Bremer’s some charm- 
ing French and German songs were sung by Mrs. Vander- 
veer Green, and H. R. H. the Duchess of Teck, who was 
present, complimented the American contralto on her 
beautiful voice, and expressed a warm desire to hear her 
again. Among those present were: the Earl of Cran- 
brook, Lord Shand, Lady Tenterden, Sir Francis and Lady 
Alston, Count Zilern, Lady Dallas, Sir Andrew and Lady 
Fairbairn and the American Ambassador. 


F°* SALE—One-half interest in a well-established con- 

servatory of music, employing eight teachers, and lo- 
cated in one of the largest Western cities—a fine opening 
for a first-class vocal or piano teacher, who may write us 
with or without references, to purchase, Address ‘* Confi- 
dential,” Office of THz Musicat Courier. 
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one, I will note the event. It was a musical wedding, vocal as 
well as instrumental I'he occasion was the marriage of Miss 
Adelina W. Jones, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Selden Wiley Jones 

this city, to Mr. Wm. H. Lloyd, of Boston, in the Congrega 
tional Church, Monday evening, June 3. Besides the magnificent 
decorations of the irch, a quartet of the best singers occupied 
the choir and sang magnificently a musical program. 

M Rose Mason, the organist, played during the arrival of the 
guests selections from Berg's Wedding a She gave also 
Caprice Mignonette, a dainty morceau by our Carl Hoffm¢ 

As the wedding party entered the churc Ase nsisting of the 
fan s connected with the bride, and stood at the altar, the 

artet s the Bridal Chorus from Lohengrin softly, increas 
ng in its nuances as the bridal party entered, the whole chorus 
ving sung during the entrée, bursting into a grand crescendo as 
the bride entered. The betrothal service was said by the Rev. 
I. M. Boss, During the advancing of the bridal party to the 
second platform, where the marrig ceremony was said, the 

i sang in a delightful manner Blessed Be Thy Home, by 
Benedict. After the prayer following the ceremony the hymn 
I Voice That Breathed O’er Eden, that delightful marriage 

yn f the Episcopal ¢ h, was sung softly while the couple 
were kneeling The was composed by the bride for 
the occasion, and was so tender, harmonious and true that every 

eart was touched 

Mrs. I yd has already been solicited to have it publ shed for 
the use of future brides. It was certainly an inspiration drawn 

e fountain of love. As the bridal party descended from 
the platform three little cousins preceding them cast roses in 
their path, the quartet magnificently singing the Bridal Chorus 
I Rose Maiden, as the party left the church. The guests 
then retired to the familiar strains of Mendelssohn's Wedding 
March. The whole scene, ceremony and all, occupied half an 
hour, and it seemed so ideal a service, and there are so few novel 
deas about a church wedding, that this will be read with pleas 
ure by your young readers contemplating matrimony musically. 

[he quartet which sang so beautifully was composed of Miss 
Carrie Frost, soprano; Mrs. H. W. Diamond, alto; Mr. Anton 
Swartz, basso, and Captain Tyler, of the Soldiers’ Home, tenor. 
[he selections were made by the bride’s mother, who also 
arranged the service to admit of music. 

E. R. Jones 

oe 
TOLEDO. 

ProLepo, June 6, 1895. 
HE spring season here was full of interest, and 
some of the best features were brought out almost at the 
lose. Miss Yaw made a favorable impression and her voice and 
method were as much admired as she was, for it must be admit- 





ted that she is a singer and a lovely girl. Mr. Maximilian Dick, 


as violinist, is likely tomake a name among musicians of his type 


aS accompanist is away above the average. 
but there 


an Miss Lay ¢ 
Miss Yaw 


with the 


Of course was criticised, are those who 
he a choir and al- 


than Watkin- 


would find fault singing of the 


ways will be. No singer was ever better 
Mills, but the 


last concert He 


t; but Mr. 





weather was awfully against the success of his 


was also handicapped by the absence of his 





Theodore Ecker, almost at the very 


the task, 
most anyone would have been, for to 
répertoire for an artist like Watkin-Mills isa serious undertaking 


own accompanis 


took 


and was as successful as al- 
an elaborate 


last moment, under 


accompany 
that only a musician can appreciate. 

Ihe Kneisel Quartet, of Boston, was here recently and gave a 
performance as perfect as could be 

Miss Anna Bernn gave a series of subscription concerts during 
her piano performance the leading feature 
»f Detroit, 


the season, and made 
of the series. At one of the concerts Ludwig Blemer, « 
did the work of violinistthat proved him capable of great things 
in the He has since visited here, and played at a 
reception given by Mrs. Homer Varan, and also at a musicale at 
Miss Bernn's studio. Blemer is a finished artist, and it is a pity 
that the Hungarian finds so little attraction in America that he 
Miss Bernn's clos- 


musical world. 


has determined to return to the Old World. 
ing concert was given on Monday. 

The Apollo Club brought its third season to a brilliant close, 
feature of the concert 
was secured, with a 


e May festival a distinctive 
Orchestra 


made tl 
course. The Boston 
group of vocalists that could hold their own in any assembly of 
honors, and his sing- 


and 
Festival 


Max Heinrich carried off first 
ng was really superb, Miss Stein, the 
best, and is a great favorite here. Miss Stewart was not in best 
but is so modest and unassuming that she must be ad- 

These singers, assisted by Mr. Rieger and Mr. Clark, 
at the Auditorium is 


musicians 


contralto, was at her 


voice 
mired 
gave the third act ot 
not at all suitable for operatic performances, and the selection, of 
that hall was not at all wise. The singing of the Detroit Apollo 
Club alone and with the Toledo Apollo Club made up a good bit 
Professors Stevens, of Detroit, and Whiting, of 
‘ Mr. Rogers did 


Faust, but the stage 


of the program. 
the home club, shared the honors as directors. 





admirable work as harpist, and Martinus Sieveking, the young 
Holland pianist, is as finished a performer as the most critical 


would care to hear. FLORIDE WILKINSON, 


- — + oe — 
ALBANY. 
ALBANY, N., Y., June 11, 1895, 
N interesting concert took place Ss aturday evening 


in the large hall of the Female Academy, the principal at- 
traction being Miss Laura Sanford,a young miss who cannot possi- 
bly be more than fifteen years of age, but who plays the piano in a 
manner which adult players who are known as artists would do 
well to emulate. Her selections were : Gondoliera, Liszt ; Hark! 
Hark! Hear the Lark, Schubert ; Novelette, Schumann, and one 
or two others of minor importance. To say that Miss Sanford 
is highly artistic and conscientious in her playing is only just 
praise; but more than that, ner touch is excellent, and she brings 
out a tone which is surprising in its volume. In the most rapid 
passages each note stood out clear and independent of the rest, 
and above all she plays with true musicianly feeling. 

The vocalist of the concert was Mrs. Augusta Lewi-Ballin, who 
made her reappearance after a prolonged absence from the con- 
cert stage. Mrs, Ballin was always a favorite in this city, and her. 
contralto voice will be welcomed again by the many people who 
have had the pleasure of hearing her in the past. In addition to 
the Miss Helen T. Martin, Mr. Walter 

, Harry Thomas, N. F. Brady and the Winona Banjo Club. 
The membership of the clubs assisting is : 

Academy Club Ahminsg— ie Messrs. W. Sutliff, 


these participants were : 


Suthff 


. S. Bennett, 


N. F. Brady, A. C, Hall, W. Palmer, C. reer :. Hun; gui- 
tars, Messrs. A. "Tedksase, A. Sutliff, L. Cogswell; banjos, 
Messrs. J. N. Van der Veer, E. Marvin. 


Winona Club—Misses F. Tillinghast, H. Holden, M. Tucker, 
J. McElwee ; guitars, Misses E. H. Little, J. Gardner. 
Presto Quartet—Messrs. H. Thomas, J. Ruso, Misses A. Bat- 
tershall, C. Morton. ALFRED S. BENDELL. 
—~_o - 
NEWARK. 


NEwakkK, N. J., June 9, 1895, 
HE Park Conservatory of Music gave its fifth an- 
nual concert and commencement exercises in the Church of 

Redeemer June 5. The program was interpreted by stu- 
dents, whose playing was a credit to the director of the conser- 
vatory, Mr. Frederick C. Baumann. 

Graduates in the teachers’ certificate department were Misses 
Mildred Harrison, Esther Watson and Emma Neu. The Conser- 
vatory Prize (gold medal) was awarded to Miss Mildred Harrison 
for excellence in piano playing. The address and presentation 
of medal and teachers’ certificates were made by Newark’s emi- 
nent divine, Dr. W. S. Crowe. 

Thus closes another year in the history of the Park Conserva- 
tory. The high standard of scholarship and the superiority of 
the corps of instructors of this institution have done much to ad- 
vance artistic progress in Newark. Many of the graduates of 
the past three years are now filling important positions through- 


the 


out the country. 

Last season one of the graduates of the violin department 
went direct to Berlin and was admitted to the violin class of one 
of the foremost instructors of Europe, who will only accept the 
most talented and advanced. The season of 185-6 will open 
Monday, September 9. 

The Trio Class gave its second invitation musicale Wednesday 
evening, May 29, at the residence of Miss Louise Howe, Washing- 
ton street. 

A more delightful idea of ensemble would be difficult to imag- 
ine than that portrayed by the players of Miss Hood's club, with 
Miss Hood as violinist, Mr. Hans Kronold, 'cellist, and the fol- 
lowing ladies as pianists: Miss Mary Harris, Miss Florence 
Henisch, Miss Edith Hinds, Miss Elizabeth Laninger, Miss 
Floreane MacCall, Miss Mary Riker, Mrs. Frederick H. Smith, 
the only gentleman pianist of the club being Mr. Henry Hall 
Duncklee, whose very excellent performance was one of the im- 
pressive features of the Trio evening. 

Taken as individual performers, each one of the accompanists 
The program in- 
Mendelssohn, 


holds a special place as a musician of ability. 
cluded the works of Gade, Reissinger, Bohm, 
Rubinstein and Bargiel. 

The Newark Symphony Club gave a very good concert in the 
Essex Lyceum June 6, under the direction of Louis Arthur 
Russell, assisted by the members of the lately disbanded South 
Park Presbyterian Church choir, of which Mr. Russell has tor 
many years been the organist and director. 

Miss Louise Frone, one of Mr. Russell’s most creditable pupils, 
MaBeEL LinpLey THOMPSON. 
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BRIDGEPORT. 


was the soprano soloist. 





BripGEport, Conn. 
USICALLY speaking, things have’ been very 
lively here the past week. The Musical Art Club, Miss 


Maria S. Bissell directress, has given its second concert in the 
Park City Theatre to a large and fashionable audience. That it 
was a musical audience cannot be said, as Bridgeport does not 
possess any number of really appreciative lovers of music. That 
Miss Bissell is a thorough musician and a director of considera- 
ble merit cannot be denied, as the work of her chorus through- 
out the evening was almost perfection, or as nearly so as a 
chorus composed entirely of women's voices can be. 

The club was assisted by Mr. Plunket Greene, baritone, and 
Joseph Hollman. Some of Mr. Greene’s work was beautifully 
done ; the rest of it was not. He was in a bad humor on account 
of a difference between himself and the managers, who would 
not allow him to cut his numbers to catch a train. 

Mr. Hollman, while undoubtedly a clever artist, cannot be 
considered a really great one, as his shifting is extremely poor, 
but his tone is immense in volume and intensity. 

On Thursday evening the Oratorio Society, Mr. Frank Dam- 
rosch conductor, gave The Creation, assisted by Mme. Corinne 
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Moore Lawson, soprano; Emil Fischer, bass, and Mr. Franklin 
Miller, tenor. Considering that this was the society's second 
public appearance, the work was given in an almost flawless 
manner by the chorus of 200 voices. While Mr. Fischer's enun- 
ciation and pronunciation were not always good, yet this great 
artist sang in a way that was most acceptable to the immense 
audience. It was Mr. Miller's first appearance in oratorio, and I 
do not hesitate to prophesy for him a brilliant future, as his 
voice is free and full and especially adapted to oratorio. 

The orchestra of thirty-five men from the New York Sym- 
phony Society did their work in a manner that left nothing to be 
desired. But to Mr. Damrosch is due the highest praise for his 
great work in bringing order and harmony out of chaos, and we 
shall all welcome this great man back to us another year, as per- 
sonally as well as musically he has found a warm place in our 
hearts. Lesiit E. VAUGHAN. 

- —_+- oe 


DENVER 
DENVER, Col., June 7, 1895. 
HE great event of the past two months, indeed of 
the past two years, was the appearance of Ysaye on May 
4 and 6. The great violinist must certainly have been satis- 
fied with his reception, for enthusiasm knew no bounds. 

Lachaume was also most cordially received, though as a solo- 
ist he was somewhat disappointing. Before leaving Ysaye spent 
a morning at Paul Stoeving's studio, and was much pleased with 
a suite of his now being published by Réder, of Leipsic. 

An event of much local interest was the production of a new 
comic opera, The Juggler, by Henry Houseley ; libretto by Ran- 
dolph Hartley, under the stage management of Edwin Hoff, who 
also was in the cast. The music is bright and tuneful, and the 
plot interesting. I hear it is to be produced in New York next 
winter. 

Since my last letter the Tuesday Musical Club has closed its 
season with a most delightful concert. The choruses were sung 
with unusual spirit and precision, and the members, and espe- 
cially Mrs. Baker, the director, must have felt much pride in 
their year’s work. 

Miss Mathilda Johnstone and pupils gave a concert in May 
for a charitable purpose, at which a good sum was realized. 

Messrs. Schweikher and Sack gave a recital for two pianos on 
June. Their earnestness deserves some praise, but they must 
keaprere technically and have some understanding of the word 

“*ensemble” before they can expect approval. 

Mr. Paul Stoeving, violinist, and Miss Edith Gardner, soprano, 
assisted. Miss Gardner has recently settled in Denver, after 
spending some time in Italy and later in London with Henschel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sobrino are greatly to be envied this summer. 
They left on the 6th for a sojourn at Santa Monica, Cal., where 
they are under contract for concert work. They return Septem- 
ber 1. 

Mr. Edwin Hoff and wife and Mr. Paul Stoeving soon leave for 
the East. Mr. Howard and Miss Du Pré go to Manitou to do 
some teaching. 

Mme. Clara Smart, the Boston Rudersdorf exponent, is here 
for the summer, and expects to do some teaching and singing. 

C. D. SmissaEr?. 


~ Se - 
DES MOINES. 


Des Mornes, Ia., May 30, 1895. 
CIENTISTS are telling us there are unusual dis- 
turbances now taking place in the distant planets, and those 
of us who have no telescope or strong magnifying glasses to look 
through very readily believe them. But the disturbances are 
not all confined to the distant planets; they are holding high 
carnival here on this earth, this little world of ours. 

When cyclones, blizzards and frosts visit us the last of May, 
there are good reasons for thinking the world is out of joint and 
that the devilisin full command. The North Pole, that bone of 
contention which has never been found, has undoubtedly become 
detached from its moorings and is now moving down through the 
centre of the earth, carrying destruction in its course and caus- 
ing farmers to wish they had never been born. These sudden 
changes are often a reminder of the loving friendship existing 
between persons, particularly musicians, which a single breath 
of air will frequently cause to be broken forever. 

We have often wondered if musicians were a fated class, and 
must necessarily be punished for the sins committed by others ? 
Having been associated with musicians all our life has led us to 
the belief that as a class the educated musician is somewhat su- 
perior in disposition and deportment to people in other callings. 
Not because we are a musician, for there are exceptions in our 
case, as we are called a crank for telling the truth and express- 
ing our true sentiments and belief. Does it add or detract from 
one’s musical reputation by being honest, independent, free 
from cliques, associations and complications, when these things 
tend to create discord and strife ? Is this a free country, and has 
not one the undoubted: right to select and attend or decline to 
attend such places as one desires? Is it discreditable or non- 
professional to attend strictly to one’s own business? If so, we 
humbly plead guilty and hope to be forgiven, as we forgive 
others. 

The first musical note of disturbance here was caused by Nor- 
dica’s agent, who charged $250 a ticket to hear that lady sing 
four songs. Now, this price is not considered high or exorbitant 
when one goes to the opera, consisting of solos, choruses, orches- 
tra and beautiful stage scetery, or to a concert where there are 
several first-class artists taking part; but for four songs, with 
piano accompaniment and a solo by a local violinist, no matter 
how good they may be, it is rather a steep price for this part of the 
country to pay, and it is not surprising so few of Des Moines’ 
musical people patronized the concert. Nordica is known all 
over the world as a noble woman ard a great singer, and though 
she did not give the best in her art of which she is capable, those 
who attended the concert came away pleased with her. How 
could they be otherwise? Ture Musica Courter has already 
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spoken of the splendid concert given by Thomas’ Chicago Sym- 
phonic Orchestra. 

Scharwenka, the noted pianist and composer, has been here 
captivating and carrying away with him many ladies’ hearts. 
He is a brilliant pianist and a charming man; one whom the 
female portion of an audience very naturally and readily takes 
to. The piece de force on the program was Liszt's great 
polonaise in E, which was played with unusual brilliancy and 
power, too much so in fact to please some, who would rather 
have had it less powerful and more melodious. 

Sousa’s Band has given one of its popular and taking con- 
certs here. There was a good house, which was very enthusias- 
tic, demanding encores after every selection, The Tannhaduser 
overture was well played. Liszt’s second rhapsodie, which 
seems to be a standard tavorite of Sousa’s, was better and 
more intelligently played than when they gave it here before. 
The trombone solo, by Mr. Arthur Pryor, was a remarkably fine 
showing of what that instrument is capable of accomplishing in 
the hands of a skillful performer. 

The Mozart Club has had a pleasant, successful season at the 
hall of Estey & Camp. The membership has been considerably 
augmented under the direction of Mrs. Cheek, its president, 
showing her to be an able business woman of culture and tact. 
The club had its closing meeting of the season last Saturday, 
when an interesting program of Verdi's compositions was given. 

The Iowa State Music Teachers’ Association is to be reorgan- 
ized on a practicable, sensible plan. The first meetings have been 
called for June 25, 26 and 27 at Iowa City. Mr. J. W. Ruggles, 
vice-president of the National M. T. A., has issued the call, and 
he has the matter in charge. There is no reason why a large 
attendance of the musicians of the State should not be present; 
for everything has been carefully arranged for their entertain- 
ment, comfort and happiness. 

In the early part of the season Miss Yaw, the high soprano, 
gave aconcert here. Then we had the De Konschins; but they 
have been singing in New York and you all knowthem. With 
several local concerts of more or less private character you have 
the sum total of Des Moines’ concerts the past season. They 
certainly are not numerous, but good, so far as they went. 

The several colleges will give their commencement concerts 
June 1, when good-bye music till next fall. My college has a 
summer term, therefore no vacation, no pleasure, no rest. 

James M. Tracy. 


—_+-o = 
BUFFALO. 


BurFra.o, N. Y., June 7, 1895. 

ELL, we have ‘‘ moved,” and I trust for the last 

time for some years to come, for yanking household ob- 

jects about is not conducive to smooth hands, necessary to the 

musician. 

the absence of my usual letter, apart from the last one contain- 
ing mention of the burlesque on Trilby, by society men. 

The last Orpheus concert of the season (four having been 


But this is not musical news—no; but it will explain 


given) brought Miss Myrta French and Mr. Heinrich Meyn, the 
former singing an aria from Manon (Massenet) and the latter 
the fine baritone aria from Herodiade. Meyn’s voice sounded 
singularly like Campanari’'s and Miss French seemed to please. 
It was the chorus, however, and Lund’s new Notturno for 
strings and piano (dedicated to Miss Marie McConnell, organist 
of Central Church, Mr. Lund conducts the 
choir, and who is also the capable musical critic of the Vews), 
that shared in the honors of the evening. The former sang 
Gelbke’s Nachtgruss with beautiful expression, and Becker's 
Trinkiied with fine tone, as well as several dainty a capella 
Lund’s Notturno, the best of his series, to my mind, wa 


where chorus 


pieces. 
applauded until it had to be repeated. 

A rather unique concert was that given by Connolly and Van 
Arnam, banjo and guitar teachers, with Mr. Farland, of New 
York, who plays Beethoven, Chopin and Mendelssohn pieces on 
his banjo. I heard only part of a Beethoven violin sonata, and 
that struck me as a curious but inartistic performance. Cer- 
tainly he has the technic to play almost anything, but the effect 
is nevertheless rub-a-dubby ! 

The Liedertafel’s last concert (Mr. L. A. Coerne director) was 
given ona hoi night, when Miss Alice Powers, soloist, and the 
chorus were not at their best. However, there wasa sure ad- 
vance noticeable in the chorus singing, and Mr. Coerne has gone 
off to Munich with the record of work well done, both in the 
Liedertafel and vocal societies. He will return in September. 

The Canisius College ‘‘ silver jubilee” included an evening in 
which the large orchestra appeared, directed by Rev. L. Bouvin, 
S. J., and when they played the march composed for the occa- 
sion by the director, musical prefect of the college, and which I 


alluded to in my last letter. A prelude by Bouvin was also 
played—a dignified work of the ultra-modern tendency. 

St. Paul’s Choir, Mr. A. T. Webster, organist and choirmaster, 
gave its annual Outing Fund concert before a good house a week 
ago, Miss Hoerlocher, of New York, appearing as soloist. The 
choir gave several sacred and secular numbers, all in good style, 
and Mr. F. C. M. Lantz and full chorus sang the Star Spangled 
Banner. Mr. Lantz seems to be the one invariably called upon 
to sing this, whenever it is to be sung. 

The Buffalo Choral Society (fifty voices), Mr. J. F. Thomas 
conductor, assisted by Mrs. Gertrude Andrews, reader, gave its 
last concert recently, singing Handel and Haydn choruses. Mrs. 
Andrews has been since her advent here our foremost reader, 
and invariably is the star of any entertainment in which she ap- 
pears. She has gone to New York and Philadelphia, where she 
will appear next week. 

Miss McConnell is a busy woman. She recently gave a musi- 
cale at her home, in which a dozen of her best piano pupils 
played. She also gave an organ recital at Mount St. Joseph’s 
R. C. Church. 

Mr. U. S. Thomas is now a full fledged lawyer, having passed 
all the examinations and been ordained, or initiated, or whatever 
you call it. 

Mrs. Clara M. Thoms, of New York, is the guest of Mrs. Park 
Lewis, of Franklin street. 

Students’ concerts next time. 
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GaLveston, Tex., May 31, 1895. 
HE season—that is, the musical one just passed— 
would have been very uneventful had it not been for the 
Galveston Quartet Society and its enterprising and pushing 
officers and members, who took it upon themselves to create a 
season. They have (and certainly most successfully) succeeded 
in their efforts to build up a record. 

The opening musicale of the season of 1894-5 took place in the 
Quartet Society's rooms, at Cathedral Hall, November 2. The 
entertainment was quickly followed by another musicale on Mon- 
day, November 19, at which Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, Miss Lay 
and Mr. Maximilian Dick were the special attractions. 

Both of these musicales were tendered by the society com- 
plimentary to the honorary members and their friends, notwith- 
standing the expense connected with the Yaw engagement. 

The event of the season was the concert given at the Grand 
Opera House on Friday, February 11, assisted by Mme. Fran- 
cesca Guthrie-Moyer, soprano; Herr Anton Schott, tenor; Herr 
Arthur Fickensher, pianist. Mme. Guthrie-Moyer and Mr. 
Schott were without doubt the best attractions we have had here 
for years past, and too much cannot be said in their praise, nor 
in the praise of the society for having secured the services of 
such artists. ‘There was one thing I was glad to see, for it gave 
a Galveston audience an opportunity to listen to and enjoy some 
Wagner selections ‘comme il faut.” Mme. Guthrie-Moyer is, as 
the German so well expresses himself, ‘‘ Eine Sangerin von 
Gottes Gnaden.” She is the possessor of a magnificent and 
powerful voice, in fact she is an ideal Wagner prima donna. 

As to Mr. Schott, he was great. 

At their fourth concert, which took place Tuesday evening, 
February 19,the Quartet Society was assisted by Edouard Re- 
menyi, violinist ; Miss Pauline Stein, soprano, and Henry Eames, 
pianist. The program arranged for the occasion was highly 
entertaining. 

On Friday evening, April 19, the society tendered a musicale 
and reception to its ‘‘ Patrons” at their rooms. It was a concert 
given entirely by home talent. The participants were Mesdames 
F. St. Goar, Charles Fowler, E. Hickenlooper, Miss Lucie Hick- 
enlooper, Mr. F. O. Barker, the Ladies’ Musical Club, Mr. Ralph 
B. Savage, leader, the Galveston Quartet Society; Mr. F. O. 
Becker, leader, and last, but not the least, an orchestra of 
about thirty picked local musicians, with Prof. E. Lindenberg 
as their conductor. Cathedral Hall was crowded to its utmost 
capacity by an audience of music enthusiasts. Their applause 
had and knew no bounds. 

The program was first-class, and its masterly rendition can 
well be classed under the same heading. Mrs. St. Goar has a 
pleasing, sympathetic and well trained voice, and sings 
with a good deal of expression. Mrs. Charles Fowler, who is 
quite a favorite with the local concert going people, sang Mas- 
senet’s Pleurez remarkably well. She was in good voice, and 
brought out the beauties of the song with splendid effect. 

The event of the evening was the playing of Miss Lucie Hick- 
enlooper, a young miss of about fourteen summers. Her con- 
ception of the march and finale from the Concertstiick was mas- 
terly and its execution brilliant. She fully came up to the de- 


mands of the composition, and played with a vim and spirit 
that was really astonishing. Her technic is excellent and her 
playing full of color. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, under the leadership of Mr. R. B. 
Savage, made a very good showing. 

The orchestra, Mr. Emil Lindenberg conductor, was very good 
and added considerable to the charm of the evening. The 
Quartet Society was, as always, grand. The present officers of 
the society are: R. B. Hawley, president; A. Bornefeld, vice- 
president ; F. W. Blake, secretary; J. Merrow, treasurer; J. S. 
Parker, librarian; F. O. Becker, musical director. The execu- 
tive committee consists of R. B. Hawley, chairman; W. F. 
Ladd, H. Wilkens, J. Merrow, A. Bornefeld, F. W. Blake, J. S. 
Parker; F. O. Becker, ex-officio member. 

SHARPS AND FLATS. 

Your correspondent acknowledges the receipt of the official 
report of the fifth annual meeting of the New Hampshire Music 
Teachers’ Association. It is quite an interesting booklet, and 
reflects credit upon its author, Miss Anna L. Melendy, of 
Nashua. 

The N. H. M. T. A. will meet July 22 at The Weirs. 

The following States of the Union have State music teachers 
associations: Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island and Texas, the latter the only State in the South. 

Mrs. Annie L. Palmer, of the Goldbeck College of Music, St. 
Louis, will conduct a practical Normal course for teachers in 
Galveston from June 17 to July 23. 

Mme. Goldberg and Prof. S. Diehl, two of Houston's instruc- 
tors, have decided to open a conservatory in Houston. 

Mr. Thomas Goggan and wife have just returned from their 
bridal tour. 

Mr. Frank M. Ball has left for Carlsbad and will not return 
until next fall. Mr. Ball was a pupil of Wm. H. Sherwood and 
has the reputation of being one of the leading pianists in the 
South. 

Miss Blanche Beer, 
ing up quite a reputation for herself. 

Mrs. Grunewald and Miss Lucie Hickenlooper will leave next 
month for Paris, where Miss Lucie will continue her musical 
studies. 

San Antonio has five German and two American singing soci- 
eties; also a mixed chorus. It also has an orchestra and military 
band superior to any in the South. Mr. Carl Beck and his men 
are now touring throughout the State. 

The next State Saengerfest will take place in San Antonio in 
the spring of 1896. 

The Galveston Chamber of Commerce, tiie Maycr and Local 
No. 71 N. L. of M., all wired to Cleveland to secure the 1896 
meeting of the National League. They are now in the field asa 
candidate for the 1897 convention. 

My friend Mr. Wm. Besserer, of the Musical Union, now prints 
on his programs ‘‘ No encores responded to.” The innovation 
meets with my approval, for if there is anything I despise it is 
the *‘ encore fiend.” 

At the last Texas State Legislature one representative intro- 
‘*Chair of Music” established at 


who was also a pupil of Sherwood, is build- 


duced a resolution to havea 
the State University. 

While in the interior of the State I was pleased to see THE 
MusicaL Cour!IeER on sale in all of the large cities. Galveston- 
ians and visitors will always find it on sale at N.G. Sabell’s, 317 
Tremont street. 

- ee 


COLUMBUS. 


CoLumsBus, Ohio, 
HE concluding concert of the Euterpean Society 
was giuen at the Grand Opera House recently. The largest 
and most appreciative audience of the season was in attendance, 
and attested by the frequent applause the enjoyment derived from 
the performance. ‘The orchestra and Orpheus were assisted by 
Mrs. S. C. Ford, soprano, and Mr. Arthur Beresford, basso. Mrs, . 
Ford, the soprano, is a favorite here and pleased greatly. She 
possesses a powerful voice of good range and quality. Her 
numbers were Amour, Saint-Saéns; Arvée de Manon, Mas- 
senet ; Mirage, Liza Lehman, and Spring, Henschel. Mr. Beres- 
ford was very well received. He hasarich, sympathetic bass 
voice and sang his numbers in an unexcelled manner. His 
selections were Palermo, by Verdi; Persian Serenade, Colyn, 
and Two Grenadiers, by Schumann. He received two recalls to 
the latter. 

The concert was not only the concluding one of the series, but 
of the Euterpean Society. After two years’ connection with the 
Orpheus Club (forming thereby the Euterpean Society), the 
Columbus Orchestra withdrew from the combination. This ac- 
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tion was the result of careful consideration on the part of the 
members, who came to the conclusion that the work necessary 
in the preparation of three concert programsin addition to their 
own concerts prevented the original object of the orchestra to 
be carried out, 7. ¢., the study of the grander works for the in- 
struction and enjoyment of the members. The action of the 
orchestra is regretted by all lovers of music in Columbus, but at 
the same time the justness of the position taken is fully recog- 
nized and appreciated. 

organize«, for the season of 1895-6 on last 
Tuesday evening. Mr. S. Bayer was re-elected musical director ; 
Mr. C. B. Duffy, president; Dr. Erwin Schueller and James 
Goodall, vice presidents ; W. L. Schirner, secretary ; W. G. Pen- 
gelly, treasurer, and Thos. McGannon and Edward Hasfield, 


The orchestra 


librarians 
ee 


CINCINNATI. 





CINCINNATI, Chio, June 11, 1865, 
M egcrenaanat backward at the musical season, Cin- 
cinnati’s showing is not so bad after all. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, an organization full of pluck and 
vitality, has, besides all its excellent work, brought in from out- 
and carried to a successful conclusion a novel 
orchestral scheme—the giving of three sets of concerts, the 
January, the second in February and the third in 
April. Each series had a different director ; the first, Mr. Van der 
Stucken ; the second, Mr. Seidl; the third, Mr. Shradieck. 

Under each of these directors the orchestra showed great im- 
provement, and Mr. Van der Stucken 1s finally and positively en- 
gaged for six years on a contract extremely soft and advan- 


side, instituted 


first in 


tageous. 

With $1,000 a month for seven months of the year, short hours 
and five months’ vacation, Mr. Van der Stucken ought to be able 
to endure with comparative fortitude even a rustication in the 
wilds of this provincial village. He will have a hearty welcome 
here, and probably high art matters will look up. 

However, as Mr. Shradieck remarked to me, we always seem 
in Cincinnati to be making a fresh start from the beginning. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory, Miss Clara Bauer director, has 
given this year the finest series of chamber concerts in its his- 
tory. The Bendix Quartet, the Detroit Philharmonic and the 
Kneisel Quartet, assisted by the three piano professors of the 
conservatory—Mr. Theodore Bohlman, Mr. Frederick Shailor 
Evans and Mr. George Kreuger—gave these concerts. 

On the evening of Monday, May 13, the Kneisel Quartet gave 
a program containing Schubert's D minor (Death and the Maid- 
en) quartet and Dvorak’s F major, op. 66. Mr. Kneisel and Mr. 
Kreuger played Beethoven's G major sonata for piano and violin, 
op. 40. This was practically a début for Mr. Krueger, who is a 
newcomer here. He has played on several occasions, but none 
of this magnitude. His work was one of the finest pieces of en- 
semble playing I have ever heard. 

Mr. Theodore Bohlman has given a fine series of analytical 
illustrated lectures on the gypsy music of Liszt. In this series he 
followed Liszt’s unique book on gypsy music and played a large 
number of illustrations. 

Mr. Bohlman is an enthusiast upon Liszt, and beside being an 
admirable pianist is a man of scholarly attainments in every 
direction ; astanding refutation to the cant remark that a mu- 
sician never knows anything but music. 

At the College of Music many things have been done, but cer- 
tainly none of greater importance than the various orchestral 
concerts and violin recitals given by Signor Campanari. On 
Good Friday he produced to an overwhelming house, with an 
excellent chorus, the Seven Last Words of Christ, by Joseph 
Haydn, and there have been a number of orchestral concerts of 
The principal interest, however, attached to the solo- 
ists, who were of course too numerous to mention. Three may 
be singled out, namely, Miss Orlopp, Mr. Dosch and Mr. 
Schreiner. Miss Orlopp has Russian blood and is a born vir- 
tuoso. Mr. Dosch, a young man, played with a surprising 
degree of fluency and evenness the Fantasie Appasionata of 


magnitude. 


Vieuxtemps. 

Mr. Jacob Schreiner, who is studying as a professional concert 
player, is a young man of very marked talent. He gave a recital 
lately in which he demonstrated his possessing all the requisite 
gifts which make the musician-violinist. His facility is good; 
his phrasing is intelligent, and his tone is of the purest and most 
liquid quality. 

Signor Campanari has built up a superb violin department at 
the college, and never has it been so large or flourishing as at 
present. 

Mr. Peter Rudolph Neff, after ten years of faithful service, re- 


signs the presidency of the college, and it is most sincerely to be 
hoped that his going and the incoming Mr. Van der Stucken will 
not mean the resignation of Campanari, for it will be the same 
old story once again which we have now had repeated under 
Jacobson, Schradieck and Campanari, namely a handful of stu- 
dents, increasing slowly to a large school, then puff—and, like a 
ball of thistledown, all scattered. Jno. S. Van CLEVE. 
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JACKSONVILLE. 








JACKSONVILLE, III. 
HIS is one of the greatest musical cities of the 
Central West, and the church choirs of the city are by no 
means one of its smallest musical features, for there exists a 
pretty rivalry here, as many of the choirmasters or organists are 
members of the faculties of the various colleges or academies, 
and each endeavors to excel the other's work. 

The acknowledged best choir in the city is that of the State 
Street Presbyterian Church, where Mrs. Helen Ayres Bullard, 
wife of the president of the academy and teacher of organ and 
theory at the Illinois Conservatory of Music, presides at the 
organ. Mrs. Blanche Cave-Jacobs, the soprano, is a graduate of 
the conservatory, a former pupil of Mme. Edna Hall, of Boston, 
andalso of Miss Mills, now in Florence, Italy. Mr. and Mrs. R. 
M. Hockenhull sing the bass and contralto parts, and Mr. John 
For fine work, artistic shading and beauty 


Johnson the tenor. 
The choir will be the 


of tone they are certainly the leaders. 
same next season, as the engagement of Mrs. Cave-Jacobs prac- 
tieally settles this. 

The engagement of Prof. W. P. Day as choirmaster and organ. 
ist at Trinity Episcopal Church is a satisfactory one. 

The Grace M. E. Church has Miss Phoebe J. Krieder, of the 
Illinois Female College, as soprano; Mr. C. B. Toby as tenor. 

Congregational Church—Miss Clara Nolté and Geo. Baster 
sing the soprano and bass réles. 

Mr. Francis Walker gave a reading recital on the 31st. He 
will give a recital of ten numbers on the 4th, Mrs. B. Cave- 
Jacobs assisting. Mr. Walker made a good impression, as his 
paper on the voice was interesting and bright, and his big bari- 
tone voice was most suitable to the songs he rendered. 

The Illinois Conservatory gave its final recital of the year the 
30th. Most notable were the singing of Miss Bailey's aria from 
Semiramide and the Wedding March from Lohengrin on the 
organ and piano, by Prof. J. H. Davis and the Misses Grace 
and Hildreth. 

The Illinois Female College final recital will be given on 
the 4th. . 

Among the artists and musical organizations here this season 
have been Emma Juch and company, Mrs. Genevra Johnstone 
Bishop, Temple Quartet of Boston, Sousa’s Band, Thomas’ Or- 
chestra, Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, Mr. George Clifford Vieh, 
Hauck Opera Company, Mr. Francis Walker and others. 

JACKSONVILLIAN, 


— + oe 


WILMINGTON. 


WILMINGTON, Del., June 8, 1895. 


| on amateur season just ended has been the most 
successful one that our city has ever had. Four musical 
organizations have been in evidence, and all have received public 
approbation and a fair share of the public's shekels, which are 
just as necessary. 

The Wilmington Chorus, under the direction of T. Leslie Car- 
penter, Mus. Bac., gave its final concert on Monday evening to 
a good house, and will now rest on its laurels until fall, having 
in one season made himself felt and given a trend to musical 
taste in a channel that has been somewhat neglected here of 


late. 
It begins the next season's work a permanent and enthusiastic 


organization of sixty people. 

The work as a whole was up to that of its first concert, with 
the exception of the cantata, which wasslightly uneven at times, 
resulting from the late arrival of some of the members, who 
were detained by an untimely shower, and in part, perhaps, by 
the sultry weather and the depression incident to the storm. 

The bracketed part songs, the madrigal and glee were given in 
good style, while the Hymn to Music showed improvement over 
its rendition at a former concert. 

Mrs, Victor R. Pyle’s number, Spring Flowers, with flute obli- 
gato, was a charming number, while J. Newman Davis easily 
demonstrated himself our foremost tenor in The Sweetest Flower 
that Blows. 

This song was composed by Mr. J. D. Kurtz, Jr., of this city, 


who has the traditions of the best German conservatories back 
of him. Mr. Kurtz accompanied his song. 

Mr. Carpenter showed his versatility and carried himself back 
to his choir boy days, when he sustained the tenor part in the 
first quartet in the cantata, whick was left vacant by a late ar- 
rival, much perhaps to the latter's surprise. 

That phenomenal youth Arthur M. Hartmann, violinist, as- 
sisted at the concert. 

The Ferd. Fullmer Male Chorus, under the direction of Mr. J. T. 
Clymer, gave its Floral Concert Thursday evening in a manner 
that surpassed any of its previous efforts. The selections were 
all old favorites; the plantation melodies took the house by 
storm. 

Dr. Dvorak’s symphony, From the New World, founded on 
our negro melodies, raised the question as to whether we had a 
folksong, and some of us who heard the symphony wondered 
whether we wanted a folksong; but one thing is certain: if we 
haven't got it we have a very good substitute in the plantation 
melodies, which appeal to all sorts and condition of men, and at 


all times. Joun L. HALL. 
— —> + _ 


TROY. 
Troy, June 10, 1895. 

E have just had three pupils’ recitals and one 

concert. Either of the recitals would do credit to many a 

concert program, and the audiences applauded as if they were 

listening to professional artists. The recitals were really excel- 

lent and farabove what are usually termed pupils’ recitals. The 

concert was one of the best this season, and I will refer to it 
later. 

The first of the recitals was given by the pupils of Charles A. 
White, vocal; Christian A. Stein, piano, and Robert E. Foote, 
The event took place in Music Hall on May 29 and was 
A severely 


violin. 
attended by a very large and fashionable audience. 
classic program was rendered in a fine manner. 

The second recital occurred Monday evening, June 3, and was 
held in the same place, Music Hall. Unlike its predecessor, 
professional artists were engaged to assist. This recital was 
given by the students of the Cosmopolitan School of Music, Art 
and Languages, assisted by Sefior Raphael Diaz Albertini, the 
violin virtuoso; Signor Carlo M. Spigaroli, the eminent tenor, 
and Mr. George F. Stein, basso. 

Of course, Sefior Chevalier Don Aurelio Ceruelos, the well- 
known pianist and director of the school, assisted, as did Madame 
Godini, the principal. The students all acquitted themselves 
nicely, but most interest centred in the professional part of the 
program. Signor Spigaroli was the first of these artists to ap- 
pear. His fine tenor voice was heard in Addio Mignon, from 
Mignon; Melodia, from La Rosa, by Tosti, and in the Miserere, 
from Trovatore. Encores greeted him on each appearance. 

Sefior Albertini was heard in the Introduction and Rondo Ca- 
priccioso, by Saint-Saéns, and owned the audience at once. He is 
a good violinist and was a big favorite. Hissecond selection was 
the Grand Fantasia on Martha, by White. This being vocifer- 
ously encored, he gave Vieuxtemps’ arrangement of the theme 
from Yankee Doodle, and this had to be repeated. Albertini 
will always be warmly welcomed here. 

‘Fhe appearance of Sefior Ceruelos was the signal for an out- 
burst of applause. He has made himself a favorite here on ac- 
count of his artistic ability. His execution at the piano is won- 
derful, and he always shows the conception of a true musician. 
Another point in his favor is that although he shows clearly his 
ability to interpret the great masters, he also has a desire to 
please his audience, and this is one of his strong points. 

It it needless to speak of his encores. His number was the 
Spanish Rhapsodie, by Liszt, and it was one of the best inter- 
pretations of piano music ever heard here. Of the pupils, spe- 
cial mention must be made of Miss Elizabeth Duffy, who is in 
the front rank of amateur pianists in Northern New York. I 
almost forgot to speak of the singing of Mr. George F. Stein, 
the local basso, who assisted. He was at his best, and the num- 
ber among the best of the evening. 

The third and last of the pupils’ recitals was given by the stu- 
dents of our popular Seminary Conservatory of Music June 4, 
and the Conservatory being inadequate on account of the popu- 
larity of the institution, the event was held in Gurley Memorial 
Hall. The Conservatory will be remembered as part of the 
Emma Willard Seminary, to which Russell Sage recently gave a 
$100,000 dormitory. ‘The assistants were the Albania Orchestra 
only, the program, with the exception of the two numbers played 
by the orchestra, being left entirely to the students. It was a de- 
lightful event, and the work of each participant would have 
done credit to many who claim to be more advanced musicians, 
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Miss Marion Sim, principal of the conservatory, is certainly to 
be congratulated upon her success, and it is also pleasing to 
know that the conservatory will open the fall term most 
auspiciously. 

The faculty of the conservatory is as follows: Miss Marion 
Sim, principal and piano; Miss Carrie L. Johnson, piano; 
Guiseppe Pirovano, voice culture ; Wm. J. Holding, violin ; Miss 
Clara Stearns, organist; Edward S. Thornton, clarinet and 
violoncello; George F. Doring, cornet; Wm. J. Franke, flute ; 
Miss Margaret M. Gillies, mandolin, guitar and banjo and vocal 
sight reading; Wm. J. Holding, ensemble playing and orchestra 
class; Miss Alice Gillies, secretary. 

The concert was the last of the Troy Vocal Society’s till fall, 
and one of the best they have given since the opening of the 
season. It occurred Wednesday, June 5, and the assisting artists 
were the New York Philharmonic Club. 

It was a warm night, but the fine singing of the society under 
the skillful leadership of Conductor Prof. E. J. Connolly pro- 
voked the audience to heartiest applause, and they were encored 
twice. A fine choice of selections had been made, and helped 
materially to make the program the more enjoyable. ‘The play- 
ing of the Philharmonic Club was marked by evenness through- 
out; their attacks were always correct, and the shading always 
artistic. 

The interest throughout the State in the coming convention of 
the New York State Music Teachers’ Association to be held here 
June 25, 26 and 27 ison the increase. Everything possible has 
been done by the local committee to make the convention a big 
success, and their efforts undoubtedly will be rewarded. 

Secretary and Treasurer O. R. Greene says applications are 
coming in very rapidly, and from his immense correspondence 
expects the convention to bea big one. President C. H. Morse 
says everything looks most auspicious, and the same opinion is held 
by Louis Arthur Russell, of the program committee. Thomas 
Impett, chairman of the local committee, is working with energy. 

BEN FRANKLIN. 
a enya 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 14, 1895. 
HE Philadelphia opera guarantee subscription 
fund continues to grow, but not as rapidly as one could wish 
for. I understand that there is but a comparatively short time 
remaining in which to raise the balance. Over $34,000 out of the 
required $50,000 has been subscribed, and in a comparatively 
short time. But there are still a great many enthusiastic patrons 
of music in Philadelphia whose names | fail to find on the list, 
The project to have a permanent resident grand opera company 
in Philadelphia is a good one. Three operas a week and a sym- 
phony concert, all at popular prices, would add distinctly to our 
musical individuality. 

Mr. Hinrichs will be here with summer opera next week and 
then the remaining amount will no doubt be subscribed. But 
many wealthy patrons are away from town in the country and in 
Europe, so the field has narrowed considerably. My suggestion 
that those persons who have already joined the roll of honor by 
subscribing should make up the balance meets with favor. The 
management does not expect to lose $50,000 and it does not 
expect to lose anything. But there are certain concessions to 
be made if the larger amount can be putin sight. The directors 
of the Academy of Music will put in rows of boxes and remodel 
the place generally. Better artists can be negotiated with, ac- 
cording to the known size of the guarantee. 

Mrs. Charles Whelan, through whom subscriptions are ac- 
knowledged, deserves the greatest credit for her energy, and I 
hope in my next letter to announce that the full subscription has 
rewarded her efforts. Thirty-four thousand dollars already! 
Why, that is a larger sum than Walter Damrosch could find in 
New York to float his Wagner opera. By the way, if Mr. Hin- 
richs will tell how much Wagner he will give us (and if that is 
considerable), I believe the balance would be subscribed in 
forty-eight hours. 

The Philadelphia Symphony Society at its annual meeting 
elected : W. W. Gilchrist, conductor ; Charles Braun, president ; 
Dr. E. I. Keffer, vice-president ; Fred. Thibault, secretary; J. 
H. Michener, Jr., treasurer; G. W Steube, librarian. The so- 
ciety has about seventy-five active members, and through the 
season closed there were during thirty-five weeks an average at- 
tendance of fifty-four members at rehearsals. 

By way of addition to the recent mention of the exercises at 
the Philadelphia Musical Academy, tbe graduates in the piano 
drpartment were Miss Isabel G. Scott, Miss Blanche Price, Miss 
Annie E. Schill, Miss Lidie Corbin, Miss Martha M. Bradfield 
and Miss Mary Hallock. The award of the gold medal to the 
last named was a well deserved honor, and gave what is rare— 
nearly unanimous satisfaction. 

The commencement exercises of the Broad Street Conserva- 
tory were held at Musical Fund Hall on Tuesday, June 4, and 


were attended by a large audience. Mr. Gilbert R. Combs ap- 
peared as director of the conservatory and conductor of the 
pupils’ orchestra. 

The list of graduates follows : 

Piano—Mrs. E. S. Brown, New Albany, Pa.; Mr. A. Eugene 
Messinger, Collegeville, Pa.; Miss Gertrude Perkins, Salem, 
N. J.; Miss Carrie Pierman, Mahanoy City, Pa.; Miss Gertrude 
Slemmer, Philadelphia; Mr. L. Howard Thompson, Doe Run, 
Pa.; Miss Clare Wareham, Philadelphia; Miss Eva V. Weidler, 
Rothsville, Pa.; Miss Louise Yeager, Pottstown, Pa. 

Theory—Miss Alva C. Lochhead, Aspen, Col.; Miss E. K. 
Long, Philadelphia; Miss Gertrude Slemmer, Philadelphia; 
Miss Lenore Vansant, Philadelphia; Mr. A. E. Messinger, Col- 
legeville, Pa. 

The gold medals were awarded in piano to Miss Carrie Pier- 
man, of Mahanoy City, Pa., and in theory to Miss Gertrude Slem- 
mer, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. G. Stanley Hurlbut, private secretary to Mr. Frank Thom- 
son, first vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, sailed on 
the Paris Wednesday of last week. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Hurlbut and his young son, C. Stanley, Jr. Mr. Hurlbut is 
the accomplished tenor of St. Stephen’s Church, David D. Wood, 
organist. On April ¥ last, while riding home on his wheel, Mr. 
Hurlbut was run down by a heavy team. Being thrown, he was 
trampled by the horse and had three ribs broken. 

The Little Tycoon is holding the boards to big houses nightly. 

Dr. Clarke will direct a course of twelve lectures on harmony 
at the summer school, beginning July 2. Illustrative concerts 
will be given in connection therewith. WALTER Bacon. 








Von der Heide Writes. 


Editors The Musical Courier : 
AY I increase my indebtedness to you for by- 
gone courtesies by still further making use of your 
widely read journal, THe MusicaL Courier, to answer a 
number of inquiring members of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association whose names have been omitted 
from the membership list of the official report of the last 

annual meeting held at Buffalo? 

In justice to the vice-presidents, Miss Jessie Bernd and 
Miss Georgine Schumann, as well as in justification of my 
own position, I want to state that the following thirty appli- 
cations were sent by me to the secretary-treasurer at 
Cohoes: Dr. S. N. Penfield, Wm. M. Thoms, Mrs. Clara 
E. Thoms, G. W. Pettit, A. K. Virgil, Emilio Agramonte, 
John E. Gregory, Frank M. Searle, Mary F. Brinson, 
Louise D. Ungrich and Jessie Bernd; Walter B. Keeler, 
Kate S. Chittenden, Wilhelmine Ertz, Mrs. W. O. New- 
comb, Ethel Newcomb and Grace Bidwell; Charles B, 
Hawley, William C. Carl, Ernst Bystrém, Chas. S. Yerbury, 
Arthur Rome Pollock, Albert G. Thies, Miss Louise Gerard, 
Mrs. Charlotte F. Furey, Rebekah Crawford, Eva J. Drake, 
Mary E. Dunavon, Mira D. Gamble and Miss J. T. Draper. 

Receipt of the above mentioned applications was ac- 
knowledged by the secretary at the time (five months 
before issue of the report), and they were accounted for by 
me in my financial statement (president’s expense account), 
published by the secretary on page 155 of the official report 
for 1894, and showing a balance in excess of the amount 
required for the memberships in question still owing me. 

In view of the fact that the above mentioned names are 
among the most prominent professional and amateur mu- 
sicians of New York city and Brooklyn, it might be well 
for the association to have the secretary-treasurer offer 
satisfactory explanation why their names have been omit- 
ted from the official report. J. F. Von per Heipe, 

Past President N. Y. S. M. T. A. 


NEW YORK, June 15, 1895. 








Ask Mr. De Koven. 
NEW YORK, June 17, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

I see that Richard Genee the composer is dead. Was 
he not the man who ‘‘ prompted” the early operettasof De 
Koven? Please reply in your columns, as others besides my 
wife and myself wish to know. Joun C, EHRMANN, 

Brooklyn. 








Promoted.—Alexander S. Thompson has been placed at 
the head of the Department of Vocal Instruction in the 
Utica (N. Y.) School of Music. 


The Binghamton Festival. 
JUNE 12, 1895. 

INGHAMTON’S fifth annual Festival has passed 

into history as a crowning musical event, and as 

such it is a source of regret anda reproach on Binghamton 

that the management, Clark & Delavan, will have to make 

up a financial deficit, for out of six concerts there was only 
one good house. 

It is generally conceded that under the efficient conduc- 
torship of Jules Jordon the chorus was the best ever known, 
some of the credit of which belongs to Wm. H. Hoerrner, 
who very conscientiously conducted the preliminary re- 
hearsals, and whom the chorus presented with a fine floral 
piece and a handsome baton. 

Mme. Zippora Monteith was heard in a recitative and 
aria from Mozart and From Mighty Kings, Handel, but 
her most effective singing was the solo part of Gourod’s 
Gallia, the final Jerusalem solo with chorus bringing her 
a burst of enthusiasm. 

Gertrude May Stein, who came preceded by such favor- 
able comment, fulfilled all expectations. She sang Bem- 
berg’s Jeanne D'Arc, Bizet’s Haberna, the Quis est Homo 
duet with May Stewart, the Fac vt portem from the 
Stabat Mater, the aria from Samson and Delilah and in 
several concerted numbers, in all of which, with the essen- 
tials of style, compass, quality and execution, she proved 
herself a great contralto artist. 

J. C. Bartlett, who journeyed from Boston to sing bal- 
lads, sang them in a way to make his name long remem- 
bered here. On Thursday evening he won eight or ten 
recalls, giving double encores for each of his two numbers. 
A purer, sweeter tenor has never been heard here. 

Wednesday evening was Mme. Blauvelt-Smith’s night, 
for this little woman with the common name, but uncom- 
mon voice, was heralded as the event of the evening. 

She sang the Bolero from the Sicilian Vespers in a way 
that made one think of a little mountain brooklet with the 
ripple of its rills and rivulets, while the house came down 
like the torrent of a mighty river. So, after repeated re- 
calls, she sang Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. 

Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, who has many admirers here, 
stood the ordeal of appearing with singers of wider experi- 
ence most successfully. Combined with a most pleasing 
stage presence she has a rich, velvety voice of wide com- 
pass. 

Miss Effie Stewart sang the soprano parts in the Stabat 
Mater, Mr. Jordon’s Barbara Fritchie, Gallia, the Rigoletto 
quartet, besides several solos. 

Mr. Wm. H. Rieger, a most finished artist, did all the 
oratorio and concerted tenor work, besides several arias and 
ballads, and all in a most delightful manner. 

Dr. Carl Dufft renewed the very favorable impression 
made here last season. No encomiums are necessary. His 
name and fame are made. 

Mme. Francesca Guthrie Moyer, of Chicago, heralded as 
a Wagnerian soprano, displayed one of the greatest dra- 
matic sopranos ever heard here. She sings with breadth 
of style, and her voice is true and powerful. 

Giuseppe Campanari, with his dramatic style and Italian 
fire, along with his vocal ability, made the people sub- 
servient with the Toreador song and the aria from the 
Barber of Seville, giving them each twice. 

Mr. Oscar Bowen very creditably represented our own 
singers along with the Orphean Quartet, Messrs. Adams, 
Weeks, Titchener and Fowler, who appeared at two con- 
certs. 

Bauer’s orchestra, of Scranton, was the satisfactory band 
and Martha Dana Shepherd at the piano made a host of 
friends. Epwin R. WEEks. 





Adele Laeis Baldwin.—Adele Laeis Baldwin, who was 
engaged to create the alto part in the new opera Catrin, 
the Maid of Cefyndfa, by D. J. J. Mason, Mus. Doc., given 
at the musical festival held at Wilkesbarre, Pa., June 11 
and 12, scored a great hit. The Daz/y Record says: ‘* Miss 
Baldwin's voice is full, rich and charming. Her singing 
proved very satisfactory, entering into the spirit of the 
character of J/artha with good intelligence and feeling.” 
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BoOsTON, Mass., June 16, 1895. 
will soon have a chance to see The Sphinx, 


OU 

Y the operetta by Messrs. Browne and Thompson. The 
operetta has been changed, however, in certain respects 
since I sent you an account of the first performance. The 
comedians have introduced gags throughout the piece. The 
opening scene of the second act, in which 747s, the Magi- 
cian, talks with the mummies, whom he has mortgaged, 
and strews the love powder to compel Papyrus and Hathor 
to fall in love with each other, has been cut out bodily. In 
its place is a game of three card monte between Ptimmuins 
and 77s, which is followed by adreary scere between 7hzs 
and P/feecha. 

This change is not an improvement. The story is now 
none too clear, and there is a great deal of Mrs. Joyce- 
Bell. A moment of Mrs. Bell is like a grain of musk ; it 
permeates, it lingers. It is true some people like musk, 
and so there is always applause for Mrs. Bell. 

I sat Friday night next a large man, good-natured and 
weighing at least 230 pounds. He told me that the oper- 
etta lacked action. Have you remarked this singular fact, 
that the laziest in the audience are often the most imperious 
in their demands for bustle and stir on the stage? 

Mr. Stevens has improved in his performance of Pafy- 
rus. Ithink you will like Miss Marie Millard. She is not 
conventionally pretty ; she does not rejoice in bovine pro- 
portions. She has the fragrant charm of wistful maiden- 
hood ; and whether she speaks, or sings, or is silent, she 
inspires admiration and a warm wish for her success. In 
these days of comic opera it is a pleasure to see a girl who 
is not brazen in face or voice, who does not put her strength 
in legs or any exuberant physical development. Miss Mil- 
lard is neither prude nor coquette before the audience ; she 
is simple, unconscious, virginal. 

I think you will also like Miss Christie Mc Donald, who is 
vivacious, yet not too fresh. 

You have already heard much of the music. 

Let me add that Mr. Maurice Gould, the conductor, has 
gained considerably in authority and flexibility. 


* 
” * 


They have been giving all sorts of things at the Castle 
Square. Giroflé-Girofla followed Fra Diavolo, and in the 
former Mr. Ling was the tenor, I believe. Clover will be 
I am very fond of Fra Diavolo, therefore 


sung this week. 
I un- 


I did not see the performance at the Castle Square. 
derstand that a march of Amazons with evolutions and 
counter evolutions added considerably to the interest of the 
occasion. I did not hear whether the false Marquis or 
Beppo sang a topical song. 


* 
7 a 


They say here that the hero of Miss Traiimerei is Mr. 
George Fred. Williams, ex-congressman from this State. I 
tried to read the book, but aftera few pages I was obliged to 
give up the task. No doubt the story is sweet and in- 
tensely interesting to all the American students who con- 
tributed in greater or less degree to the amusement of 


Liszt’s declining years ; for, as you know, Liszt had a keen 
sense of humor—that is probably why he wrote certain 
compositions, such as the little mass, for the organ. But 
when you pick up a book and find constant references to 
‘‘the Master” (with a large M) it’s as discouraging as any 
novel that opens with a speech compounded of oatmeal, 
haggis and whiskey. Nor is the fact that Liszt was in the 
habit of kissing his best favored pupils new to me. I do 
not wish to do Mr. Bagby an injustice, and I shall not con- 
tradict the laudatory criticisms of his friends. Some day 
I'll read his story ; some long, cloudless day I may read 
it, as well as Trilby, which I hear has excited the interest 
of all those who never lived in the Latin Quarter, and they 
are many. And then, perhaps, there will be another day 
for Elise Polko and Miss Miihlbach. 


* 
. x 


Two magazine articles appeared lately that are of genu- 
ine interest, for they inspire discussion. 

As you know, Mr. John F. Runciman writes the musical 
criticisms published in ‘‘ the Saturday Reviéw.” He con- 
tributed to the June number of ‘‘ the New Reviéw,” edited 
by Mr. Henley, an article entitled the Gentle Art of Musi- 
cal Criticism. 

Mr. Runciman claims that ‘‘ some small movement in the 
direction of reason and propriety has of late been made in 
the theory, if not in the practice, of musical criticism.” 
The ‘* old” critics, as Mr. Davison and Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
‘‘had a score or so of stereotyped phrases, and these ap- 
peared day after day, kaleidoscopically, now in one kind of 
disorder, now in another, and—to a man who wanted to 
get at some definite notion of the matter ‘ criticised ’—each 
worse confused and more confusing than the last. Had 
you hinted that these phrases applied as well to one artist or 
composition as to another, and therefore conveyed no pre- 
cise meaning, and in a word had better be let drop, the 
feelings of the Old Critics would have resembled (to take 
an extreme simile) those of an enthusiastic missionary who 
should be requested to put off the dusky livery of his call- 
ing and turn chief of a cannibal tribe. 

‘‘ As matter of fact, no one interfered wih the Old Crit- 
ics. But for their own folly they might tothis day be writ- 
ing that ‘Miss A. played with her customary good taste,’ 
that ‘ the part of Nebuchadnezzar was safe in the hands of 
Mr. B.,’ that ‘ Dr. C.'s oratorio, Jonah in the Whale’s Belly 
(written as a degree exercise), bears the stamp of the com- 
poser’s genius on every page, and is a work of which Eng- 
lish music may well be proud ’—this sort of thing might 
still be pouring forth unstinted, while the ‘new’ Critics 
might smile a contented smile, but certainly make no other 
comment. But the Old Critics did not know their luck. 
When Mr. Bernard Shaw began to write genuine criticism, 
and to put cleverness, feeling, wit and knowledge into it, 
there was not a critic in Fleet Street who could not point to 
Mr. Shaw's knowledge, wit, feeling and cleverness as so 
many proofs that he knew nothing of music, and was, in 
fact, no musical critic at all.” 

Now, I do not intend to fill this letter with quotations 
from this brilliant, sane and amusing article, although it is 
well worth republishing in full. Let me here state for the 
benefit of anyone who may read the said article that the 
following correction, which appeared in a late number of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, will explain a singular slip made 
by Mr. Runciman when he was knifing that good old man, 
Sir George Grove. 

To the Editor of the Pali Mall Gazette : 

Si1k—In the current issue of the Vew Review an article of mine en- 
titled “The Gentle Art of Musical Criticism,’ appears, and in it I 
remark that Sir George Grove once included Beethoven's Calm Sea 
and Prosperous Voyage ina list of Mendelssohn’s overtures, Asa 
matter of fact, Mendelssohn did write an overture of that name, but 
as I was familiar with the German ticle, and not with the English, I 
forgot the fact forthe moment. It would be ungenerous as well as 


foolish of me not to hasten to apologize to Sir George for having, 
through inadvertence, treated him as he, on occasion, has not scru- 


pled to treat a “new”’ critic, knowingly, and without making any 
apology Faithfully yours, JOHN F, RUNCIMAN. 

30 GREAT JAMES STREET, W. C., June 1. 

” ba * 

It's the same old story—it’s the same old battle. The 
text has been taken again and again for asermon in THE 
MusicaL Courter. The sermon should not therefore be 
buried in the bottom of the barrel. It should be preached 
at least once a month. And before further comment, let 
me refer to the second article, entitled ‘‘ Certain Inherent 
Difficulties of Musical Criticism,” written by Mr. W. S. B. 
Mathews, and published in his magazine, Muszc. 

Mr. Mathews makes or suggests these points: (1) A 
general tone of pessimism pervades critical notices of per- 
formances ; (2) professed critics have generally condemned 
new works; (3) Afternoon criticism is generally superior 
to that which appears in the morning papers; (4) the 
managing editor is generally a Philistine who looks 
askew at extended reviews of a musical performance, be- 
cause he does not understand what the critic is driving at. 

I think I have stated the points fairly. They suffer per- 
haps when put so bluntly and without the often interesting 
and valuable explanatory sentences. 

1. ‘‘ Pessimism ” seems to me the wrong word. ‘* Dis- 
crimination ” is the better term, and undoubtedly criticism 
in this country is each year more and more discriminating. 
There is less fetich worship. The music of eminent com- 
posers is no longer accepted blindly in bulk. It is now ad- 
mitted that even great singers sing occasionally false. One 
star does not make an opera company. Pianists and 
violinists nod at times. It does not follow logically that a 
composer should be praised and coddled because he is an 
American. Mr. Mathews says: 

Anyone who is in the habit of reading journalistic notices of musi- 
cal performances, even in our largest cities, if of a credulous disposi- 
tion will conclude that imperfection is the rule, and a really admir- 
able performance is almost or quite never attained. Take for 
instance the recent season of grand opera in New York and Chicago. 
Here was a company of artists brought together “ regardless,”’ as the 
boys say, in order tocombine every essential, attractive and artistic 
element for the adequate presentation of grand opera of the highest 
class I didnot have the pleasure of reading the New York daily 
papers concerning the performances, but from what I know of the 
men writing them I think it extremely doubtful whether a real ap- 
proval was accorded to more thana modicum of the performances, 
and it would not surprise me to find that not more than about one 
performance a week met with recognition. 

This is mere assertion on the part of Mr. Mathews; yet 
it may be stated in reply that ‘‘ a really admirable perform- 
ance” of opera or oratorio is extremely rare. Why should 
not faults in a performance be pointed out? If the faults 
detract seriously from enjoyment and injure the composer, 
itisthe duty of the critic to give them full attention. The 
men writing for the New York daily papers are able to take 
care of themselves ; yet I must protest against the insinua- 
tion made by a man who did not read their articles. The 
fact that a company is ‘‘ brought together ‘regardless’ "” 
does not necessarily insure a noble performance. Surely 
no more glowing and intelligent tributes to Falstaff and 
its performance were ever paid than by the New York 
critics. And as regards the criticisms of the performances 
during the season, these same critics praised that which 
was good, censured that which was inartistic, encouraged 
singers who gave promise. 

Now, if such discrimination is ‘‘ pessimism,” let us all be 
pessimists. It is an evil thing tocall that which is bad 
good. The display of mediocrity should not be passed by 
on account of personal feeling, laziness or cowardice. This 
is an age when the amateur rushes madly upon the stage ; 
when the patron and the patroness lend genteel applause to 
that which is only worthy of blame ; when the press agent 
and the society editor try constantly to reverse the opinion 
of the intelligent critic. Optimism would change the geese 
intoswans. Now the geese are in the majority. 

2. There is a good deal of truth in Mr. Mathew’s state- 
ment concerning the tendency of “ professed critics” to 
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condemn new works, and the reasons for this critical atti- 
tude are well presented. And yet how many ‘‘ new 
works ” are likely to live? How generous was the welcome 
given to Tschaikowsky's last symphony, Verdi's Falstaff, 
Parker’s Hora Novissima, Chadwick’s Phoenix Expirans, 
MacDowell's Tragic Sonata! 

3. I cannot agree with Mr. Mathews in his opinion that 
afternoon criticism 1s generally superior to that which ap- 
pears in the morning papers. Of course much depends on 
the equipment, the sensitiveness, the practical experience 
of the men who write. It might be a boon if the critic 
could hear the work twice and discuss the music of the week 
calmly and at length in a weekly feuilleton. No doubt that 
from the purely literary standpoint the public would be the 
gainer. But might not the critic be tempted to regard the 
article rather than the performance or the work? Might not 
truth suffer that the sentence might be more epigrammatic ? 
Or might not conviction be weakened on account of the 
polish of a phrase? 

It is taken for granted that the critic is honest. When 
he goes to the office immediately after the performance he 
writes his convictions or impressions as they are hot within 
him. Thesentence may limp; but the reader in the morn- 
ing knows what the writer thought. If the writer goes 
home at his leisure, sleeps, eats a comforting breakfast, 
and then sets himself to work, may he not be more tim- 
orous, or unduly merciful, or less sure of his belief? And 
are his impressions as vivid? But there is much to be said 
on either side, as far as theory is concerned. Take the city 
of New York, for instance. Would Mr. Mathews claim 
that the afternoon criticism of Mr. Finck, admirable as it 
may be, outweighs the morning criticism of Messrs. Hun- 
eker, Krehbiel and Henderson ? 

I regret to say that Mr. Mathews’ point concerning the 
philistinism of the managing editor is well taken, so far as 
the great majority of newspapers are concerned. It wasa 
long time before the editor of the London 7zmes was con- 
vinced that many people in London really cared what 
any man thought about a musical performance. I can say, 
however, from personal knowledge that the critics of the 
newspapers of Boston are not handicapped by managing 
editor or counting room. The critics, for example, on the 
staff of the Herald, Advertiser, Transcript, Traveller, 
Journal, Courier, Gazette, Home Journal, write as they 
think, and they are free to express their thoughts as it 
seems good to them. Unless there is extraordinary pres- 
sure of news they are allowed generous space, and their re- 
views are displayed prominently. 

- _ . 

Mr. Runciman has much to say concerning the modern 
expression of opinion. ‘‘ Lately, indeed, Mr. Maitland and 
others of the old school—perhaps feeling a little unstable— 
have averred that the old criticism is as good as the circum- 
stances permit, and that the new is written in ‘ Della Crus- 
can.’ If that be so I suggest the advisability of at once 
compiling a critic’s lexicon of praise and abuse, so that in- 
stead of our being compelled to read for the 500th time 
that ‘ the tenor music was safe in the hands of Mr. So-an}- 
So,’ we shall read ‘ Mr. So-and-So, p. 7, No. 23,’ turn up the 
page in our lexicon, and know all about it. The lexicon 
need not be large, for the phrases are few.” 


* 
* * 


Anintelligent reader is no longer satisfied with statements 
concerning the distinction of the audience, the degree of 
applause, the number of floral tributes, facts from Grove’s 
Dictionary and complimentary platitudes. The reader 
wishes an individuality of expression, whether he agrees 
with the writer or believes in his own differing judg- 
ment. 

Merely pedagogical analysis and information concerring 
an abuse of certain chords or instrumental combinations 
no longer are accepted as ideal criticism. Let the writer 
borrow terms from science or mythology ; let him delight 
in verbal color and welcome Oriental hyperbole or gro- 
tesque comparison; let him be just and fear not; he 
should remember that by the narration of his impressions, 
founded on knowledge, the reader, as he thus learns of 
noble composition becomingly performed, should be 
tempted to cry aloud with Hamlet: ‘‘I wou!ld I had been 


there.” Puitie HALE. 


Boston Music Notes. 

The Sphinx will be given in New York at the Casino July 
8, and on that day a new opera will be seen for the first 
time at the Tremont Theatre. It is Kismet: the Story of 
Two Tangled Turks, by Gustave Kerker and Richard 
Laughlin. ‘lire cast will include Clara Lane, Richard Car- 
roll, Wm. McLaughlin, Cecil Eissing, Lizzie MacNichol. 
Kismet will follow The Sphinx at the Casino. 

Mr. William T, Dobson, the well-known vocal teacher, 
will sail next Saturday for England, where he will pass his 
summer vacation. 

There was a musical evening with pupils of Messrs. 
Chelius and Pierce at the music rooms of the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music on Tuesday. 

An entirely new comic opera, words and music by a Bos- 
ton composer and librettist, may be given a week’s trial 
during July by Mr. Rose at the Castle Square Theatre. 


Mrs. Elene Eaton has been engaged by the committee of 
the Worcester Festival to sing the soprano parts in St. Paul, 
September 24, and Israel in Egypt, September 27. 

Eugene Tompkins has just signed a contract with a 
young soprano, Miss Adelaide Nye, who will appear in the 
new drama Burmabh, to be produced at the Boston Theatre 
the first week in September. Miss Nye is said to havea 
voice of beautiful quality and a charming personal pres- 
ence. Mr. Lothian is busily engaged in rehearsing the 
music of the piece. Negotiations are also pending witha 
celebrated tenor and baritone. Miss Maud Brewer, acon- 
tralto with a fine voice, has been likewise engaged. 

Inquiries are frequently made if the Oliver Ditson fund 
can be drawn upon by students of music in need of pecu- 
niary assistance. The fund is intended wholly to relieve 
necessitous professional musicians, and none other has a 
claim to its benefits. 

The exercises of commencement week at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music are: Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, June 19 and 20, in Sleeper Hall, graduating exercises 
of the school of elocution, 8 p. M.; Saturday afternoon, 
June outing of the graduating class, 2:30 p. m.; Sunday, 
June in Sleeper Hall, baccalaureate sermon, by Rev. 
Charles L. Goodell, 7:30 vp. m.; Monday, June 24, in Sleeper 
Hall, concert by the graduating class, 8 p. M.; Tuesday, 
June 25, in the conservatory parlors, exercises in memory 
of the late director, Dr. Eben Tourgée, and unveiling of a 
memorial bust presented by the faculty, 3 p. m.; Wednes- 
day, June 26, inthe Shawmut Church, corner of Brookline 
and Tremont streets, commencement exercises, 2:30 P. M.: 
annual reunion and banquet of the Alumni Association, 
7:30 Pp. M. 
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Boston Violin Recital. 





By ADVANCED PupPILs. 





R. EUGENE GRUENBERG is a well-known 
teacher of the violin in Boston and gives an annual 
recital by his pupils—of the advanced classes. This year’s 
recital took place on June 4, and the press of that city speaks 
as follows of it’ 
C. L. Capen—//ome Journal. 

Mr. Eugene Gruenberg may feel well satisfied with the result of 
the annual violin recital by his advanced pupils at Association Hall 
last Tuesday afternoon. 

The class was a large one, being composed of Mr. Harry Barry, 
Mr. Bradford B. Briggs, Miss Nellie Caswell, Miss Mabel Collins, 
Miss Blanche O. Cram, Mr. David W. Fudge, Miss Luella Horton, 
Mr. F. W. Leatherbee, Mr. G. A Marsh, Miss Agnes G. Geary, Mr. 
Conrad, Hatheway, Miss Florence E. Hatheway, Miss Florence A. 





Nichols, Miss Jennie H. Reed, Miss Marguerite Ruggles, Mr. Clifford 
P. Sprunt and Miss Ella L. Starbuck, and they were assisted by Mr. 
Heinrich Schiicker, harp; Miss Annie Lauia Tolman, ’cello; Mr. 
Carl Barth, 'cello; Mr. Max Kunz, double bass, and Mr, John Craig 
Kelley, accompanist. 

The playing of Mr. Sprunt was conspicuously clever. 
ber, La Ronde des Lutins, scherzo fantastique, Antonio Bazzini, was 
given with artistic effect. He produces a broad, firm, beautiful tone, 
and from a technical standpoint his playing was deserving of much 
praise. Mr. Sprunt and Mr. Briggs gave a concertante for two 
violins, A major, second and first movements, by Louis Spohr, ex- 


His num- 


cellently. 

The opening and closing numbers by all the violins in tuison were 
well played, the volume of tone being well balanced and the shading 
judicious. Mr. Briggs’ solo was Concerto in D minor, finale, Vieux- 
temps, and Misses Hatheway, Reed and Tolman played Variations 
on the Austrian Hymn, Haydn, for string quartet. 

Deserving of especial praise were the two numbers for string quar- 
tet played by Messrs. Barry, Marsh, Fudge and Barth. They were 
Le Dernier Sommeil de la Vierge, prelude, Massenet, and Menuet, 
Paderewski. 

Theentire program was aconvincing proof of Mr. Gruenberg’s ex- 
cellence as a teacher of the violin. Such results are not attained by 
every instructor. 


Ben Woolf—Hera/d. 

Yesterday afternoon a violin recital! was given by the advanced 
pupils of Mr. Eugene Gruenberg in Association Hall. Among the 
solo performances were the finale of the Vieuxtemps concerto in D 
minor, played by Mr. B. B. Briggs; La Ronde des Lutins, by Baz- 
zini, played by Mr. C. P. Sprunt, and the first and second movements 
of Spohr’s concertante in A, for two violins, played by Messrs. Briggs 
and Sprunt. The variations on the Austrian Hymn from Haydn's 
quartet was performed by Miss Florence E. Hatheway, Miss Jennie 
H. Reed, Miss Florence A. Nichols and Miss Annie Laura Tolman ; 
and a prelude by Massenet and a minuet by Paderewski, arranged as 
a quartet, was given by Messrs. H. Barry, G. A. Marsh, D. W. Fudge 
and Carl Barth. All the pupils, seventeen in number, were heard in 
a selection from Corelli and another by Raff. The performances 
throughout showed the results of careful and able teaching and re- 
flected credit alike on the musical intelligence of the pupils and the 
skill and industry of their instructor. There was a very large au- 
dience and much and well deserved applause. 





Philip Hale—/ourna/. 
Pupils of Mr. Eugene Gruenberg, the well-known teacher of the 
violin and member of the Symphony Orchestra, gave an interesting 
concert yesterday afternoon in Association Hall. Mr. Briggs played 
the finale of Vieuxtemps’ D minor concerto; Mr. Sprunt played 
Bazzini’s La Ronde des Lutins, and the two were heard together in 
movements from aconcertante for two violins, by Spohr. Pupils 
were heard in selections from the works of Corelli, Gounod and Raff. 
Misses Hatheway, Reed, Nichols and Tolman played the variations 
by Haydn on the Austrian Hymn with commendable legato, and 
Messrs. Barry, Marsh, Fudge and Barth gave pleasure by their per- 
formance of a prelude by Massenet and an arrangement of Pade- 
rewski'’s minuet. The pupils gave many evidences of careful and in- 
telligent training. The wisdom, however, of allowing a young 
violinist to playin public Bazzini’s difficult scherzo may be ques- 
tioned, even when the performer shows considerable skill in the 





performance. There was a large and applausive audience. 





Paris News. 
PARIS, May 31, 1895. 
ISS LOUISE NIKITA has added another to 
her long list of artistic triumphs. 

Last night at the ThéAtre National de l'Opéra Comique 
the American prima donna made her reappearance in the 
role of Mignon, a part in which, says Ambroise Thomas, 
the venerable composer, ‘‘ she is positively incomparable.” 

Notwithstanding the almost suffocating heat, hundreds of 
people were turned away from the box office, unable to pro- 
cure places, because every seat in the theatre had been sold 
the day before. Consequently the Opéra Comique upon 
this bright occasion was packed from pit to dome by a pub- 
lic eager to witness Miss Nikita’s twenty-fifth interpreta- 
tion of one of her favorite réles. 

Her entrance in the first act was greeted with a sponta- 
neous outburst of applause and after her exquisite rendition 
of Connais-tu le Pays the house fairly shook. ‘This air, as 
well as the duo of Les Hirondelles, was repeated. Her 
brilliant singing in the second act was the means of placing 
on record the fact that for the first time since the creation 
of the rdle by Gallé-Marie the Styrienne was redemanded 
and given! In the dramatic tableau--Scéne du Jardin— 
Miss Nikita was so intensely realistic that hundreds among 
the big crowd of eager hearers were thrilled into tearful 
sympathy for the unhappy Migzon. 

When a singer can sway at will the passions of old artists 
like Mesdames Sembrich, Patti, Nilsson and Krauss, and 
cause them to forget for a moment their own personalities 
and sob with the crowd,it may be taken for granted that 
such emotion owes its kindling to the fire of real genius 
only. Miss Nikita is such anartist. She demonstrated last 
night the possessorship of that power which makes: ‘ Lis- 
tering envy drop her snakes” and ‘‘ jealous factions bear 
away their rage.” 

Count Nicolas Mouravieff, an intimate friend of the late 
Anton Rubinstein, turned to me amid the enthusiasm 
aroused by Miss Nikita’s splendid lyric and dramatic 
achievements and exclaimed: ‘* This scene recalls to my 
mind the Nikita concerts in St. Petersburg in 1890-1, 
which were directed by M. Rubinstein. This emotion, 
this rapt attention and applause are but another proof of 
the great pianist’s correct judgment. He declared to the 
Grand Duchess Catherine and to many others that Miss 
Nikita was a dramatic as well asa musical genius of the 
first rank, because she is in full possession of that inesti- 
mable element without which a musician cannot touch the 
soul of humanity, no matter how clever he or she may be 
with fingers or voice. That indispensable requisite of the 
real artist is /ee/ing, the parent of expression ; nature’s 
gift to mankind; that sentiment which art tries to imitate, 
but cannot teach.” 

M. Carvalho, the directeur of the Opéra-Comique, told 
me during an entre-act that he had intended to have Miss 
Nikita make her reappearance in the réle of Manon. Ow- 
ing, however, to the wish of the subscribers and the gen- 
eral demand of the public, who desired to reapplaud la 
charmente diva encore une fois in the réle of Mignon, he 
was compelled to change the order of the rentrée, 

Next week Miss Nikita will appear in the réle of Manon. 

Un Monsieur pu THfATre. 








the wife of Sims Reeves the 
She was at 


Dead.—Mrs. Reeves, 
tenor, died at Norwood, England, June 10. 
one time noted as a soprano singer, and before her mar- 
riage was Miss Emma Lucombe. 

The World Moves.—Siberia is becoming civilized. 
A German flute player named Terschak has just ended a 
tour of concerts in which he played at Omsk, Irkutsk, To- 
bolsk, Tomsk and many other towns, and a pianist has been 
engaged for next year to begin a tour at Vladivostock on 
the Pacific and to travel through Siberia back to Europe. 
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NOTICE. 

“ THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT CLUB WITH 
ANY OTHER PUBLICATION, AND ALL REPRESENTA- 
TIONS OF THAT NATURE ARE WITHOUT AUTHORITY 
FROM THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT HAVE ANY 
FREE LIST, AND iTS COMPLEMENT OF EXCHANCES 
HAS ASSUMED SUCH PROPORTIONS THAT IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE ANY ADDITIONS THERETO. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” SHOULD REMIT THE 
AMOUNT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE 
ORDER. ° 


IT 1S NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO FILL ORDERS 
FOR BACK NUMBERS OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
UPON THE DAY OF THEIR RECEIPT, BECAUSE IN 
MANY INSTANCES THE EDITION IS ENTIRELY OUT, 
AND IT IS NECESSARY TO WAIT FOR SUCH RETURNS 
AS MAY COME FROM THE DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES, 
EACH ORDER |S ENTERED IN ITS TURN AND FILLED 
IN ITS TURN, BUT DELAYS ARE AT TIMES UNAVOID- 


ABLE. 


iF ANY OF OUR READERS ARE UNABLE TO PUR- 
CHASE THE CURRENT ISSUE OF “THE MUSICAL 


COURIER” AT THE NEWS STANDS, BOOK STORES OR 
AT ANY PLACE WHERE PERIODICALS ARE OFFERED 
FOR SALE, WE CONSIDER IT AFAVOR IF THEY WILL 
NOTIFY THIS OFFICE, GIVING THE AODRESS OF THE 
STORE OR STAND ANDO THE DATE ON WHICH “ THE 
MUSICAL COURIER’’ WAS ASKED FOR. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
> 

SUBSCRIBERS TO THE MUSICAL COURIER AND 
MUSICAL PEOPLE IN GENERAL, AS WELL AS MEM- 
BERS OF THE MUSIC TRADE WHO VISIT EUROPE, 
ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO MAKE THEIR HEAD- 
QUARTERS AT THE BRANCH OFFICES OF THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, IN CASE OF WHICH MAIL MAY 
BE ADDRESSED WITH THE ASSURANCE THAT IT 
WILL BE PROMPTLY FORWARDED. 

THE LONDON OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 
IS AT NO. 15 ARGYLL STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, W. 
THE BERLIN OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER IS 
AT 17 LINK STRASSE, W. 





RS. MILLER, of Chicago, Ill., has recently been 

in New York, where, it is rumored, she has 

been laboring in the interest of a season of concerts 

proposed to be given by Theodore Thomas in March, 
1896. 

The report further says that Mrs. Miller set herself 
to work with a will, and persuaded certain of Mr. 
Thomas’ admirers to pledge themselves on paper 
that when the proper time came they would deliver 
up $10,000 as a guarantee that the March season of 
concerts should be made a success. Mrs. Miller has, 
it is understood, returned to Chicago, bearing with 
her the $10,000 subscription list. Further than this 
report sayeth not. 


i Sun published the following recently : 


Philosophers, scientific men and mystics, since the days of Pytha- 


goras, have held that an intimate connection exists between sound 
color and form. Mr. Rivington, a wealthy amateur artist and 
phiksopher, has been investigating the theory for years past, and 


showed the result on Thursday night in St. James’ Hall toa vast in- 


audience, which included the greater part of fashionable Lon- 
ton explained his views upon what he calls 





the new art of color music. He has constructed, at a cost of nearly 


$10,000, a *‘color organ,” by means of which he has produced results 
Without touching on technicalities it may 


lulatory theory of light, the 


inexpressibly beautiful. 


be pointed out that, according tothe un 








rates of vibrati ducing different colors vary in much the same 
ratio as the intervals in vibrations producing musical notes. Mr. 
Rivington in his color organ has provided a practical means of de- 
lighting the eye with music played in color. There is a keyboard 


attached to delicate mechanism,and upon depressing any key the 
color answering to that note is flashed upon a screen at the end of the 
hall 

Thus, ta 


trum, the ultra violet spe 


king middle C tocorrespond with the low red of the spec- 


tral rays are considered as analogous to B, 
the spectrum repeated, which is 


while the hypothetical low red of 


even now within a measurable distance of demonstration, corre- 


sponds toC sharpof the new octave. While some of Chopin’s Pre- 
ludes were played on Thursday the piano screen was flooded with 
successive rhythmic al waves of harmonious color, from simple to 


omplex, glowing scarlet, gold deepening to orange, exquisite half 


tones in mauve, grays, and browns and turquoise blue. A waltz of 
Dvorak's showed the higher possibilities of lovely complexity, and 
the overture to Rienzi was strikingly beautiful in half tones of color. 


Everybody agreed that Mr. Rivington has provided a new joy for 


iltured humanity, and everybody was equally unanimous that the 
evening was very fatiguing, for the rapidity with which color ousted 
color from the retina produced a painful effect upon all observers. 


HE association of color with sound is Pythago- 
T rean, but no practical demonstration, such as 
the above described has been known of. What we 
want next is an instrument that will tell the origin 
of melodies ; harmonies we can get at, but we need a 
demonstrator which will throw on a screen, let us say, 
the originals of a De Koven melody when it is played ; 
that would be interesting, although this invention of 
Mr. Rivington has more scientific value. 


HE following telegram was published generally 
in the daily papers here: 

LONDON, 
Garden to-night to welcome Mme, Patti on her reappearance in 
opera. She appeared as Vzol/e¢¢(a in ‘Traviata. In the first act she 
wore a pink satin and velvet gown anda profusion of diamonds. 


June 11.—An immense audience assembled in Covent 


Her entry was the signal for a burst of applause that, for a time, 
The warmth of her reception unnerved 
She 


stopped the performance. 
the famous singer, whose first notes were hardly audible. 
quickly recovered herself, however, and sang with much of her 
old charm. 

The second act was one prolonged triumph, and throughout the 
whole performance the audience was most enthusiastic. Mme. Patti 
was repeatedly called before the curtain, and the bouquets and 
baskets of flowers presented to her turned the stage into a flower 
garden. Among the many beautiful emblems was a gigantic lyre. 

This is as bad as in New York. The gown is de- 
scribed in detail, and Patti, as is usual of late, was 
‘‘unnerved,” The fact is that Patti has lost her voice, 
for very simple and natural reasons. ‘‘ Traviata” is 
not even anovelty with Adelina Patti, who has probably 
sung it in public and private and in rehearsals several 
thousand times, and there is no reason why she should 
not have it thoroughly memorized by this time. It 
is a standard work with her and gives a clue to her 
conception of her ideal of modern musical develop- 





ment. The universal musical thought has advanced 
far beyond ‘‘ Traviata,” even with the composer of 
the opera, who did not remain stationary, as Patti 
has. She had a marvellous musical temperament 
and an incomparable voice, but no musical intelli- 
gence. Her emotions were highly developed, but 
her intellect was never parallel with them, and hence 
she made no progress in her art. 

She adheres to the old tradition, and if she still re- 
tained her voice it might compensate for the poverty 
of musical ideas in the works of the period repre- 
sented by Traviata ; but with no voice and no musical 
ideas, what is it but a desert of notes, a dry, barren 
scene, that represents to the musician a complete 
waste? 








CABLEGRAM. 
OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
15 ARGYLL STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS W., > 
LONDON, June 15, 1895.) 
Clarence Eddy has been engaged for four organ re- 
citals here at Queen's Hall. ATWATER, 








CALVE ILL. 

ROM a private letter we learn that Emma Calvé 

is seriously illin Paris. She is so weak that she 

requires the services of two attendants. She is even 

incapable of moving. The singer is suffering from 

her old trouble. She worked too hard last season, 

and her convalesence will be a tedious one, for her 

medical advisers order complete rest. Whether she 

will be strong enough to visit us and collect the 

$100,000 which Abbey & Grau offer her next season 
is doubtful. 








LONG LIFE OF A SINGER. 

P gees GOLDSTEIN, a singer of the Jewish 

Temple in Vienna, has just celebrated his for- 
tieth anniversary as atenor singer. His voice is said 
to be still fresh and of extraordinary beauty. He is 
sixty years of age, and hopes to come up to his pre- 
decessor’s record, the well-known singer and com- 
poser Sulzer, a baritone, who sang at the Synagogue 
of Vienna for about sixty years, and who died a few 
years ago aged eighty-five years. 








FORTUNTIO. 

VAN WESTERHOUT'S opera, Fortunio, would 
N. be more interesting but for the tedious plot. 
In the first act the Indian prince, /vrtunio, falls in 
love in Paris with J/usidora, a woman of the “half 
world,” discarding his favorite Sondja. The second 
act shows fortunio and Musidora in the pursuit of 
love, which makes of the latter a woman of nobler 
qualities than she had formerly possessed. In the 
third act Fortunio tires of the pretty Parisian and is 
caught in the net which Soadja spread for him. MMusi- 
dora stabs herself to death with a poisoned needle. 
The music is said to be charming. 








THE ROYAL MUSIC LIBRARY AT BERLIN. 
HE most voluminous and important part of the 
musical collection of King Frederick William 
II. had lain for many decades in a dark recess ot the 
library in the royal castle of Berlin until about the be- 
ginning of the year 1889. Robert — Tornow, who had 
just entered upon his duties as librarian, discovered 
the value of the forgotten mass of papers, and joined 
gradually to it such music as was found in other 
castles in Berlin, Charlottenburg and Potsdam. On 
Tornow’s recommendation, which was warmly sec- 
onded by the late Professor Spitta, George Thouret, 
Dr. Phil., was commissioned by royal authority to 
sift, arrange and catalogue the whole. After the 
arduous work of six years, its results are now pub- 
lished by Breitkopf & Hartel ina catalogue of 357 
pages. 

The value of this fine collection, aside from the 
‘‘Fredericianischen Manuskripten,” which were 
partly published by Spitta, is in the abundance of 
so-called favorite pieces from German, Italian and 
French operas, showing the musical preferences at 
the Prussian court during the period from 1750 to 
1830. This court was one of the musical centres for 
Germany from the time of Frederick the Great. 
Anything that was received at that court can be es- 
teemed as something prominent in the musical art. 

Besides opera and ballet music the library contains 
a great number of symphonies and chamber music 
compositions, mostly unknown. The catalogue is di- 
vided into seven chapters : Miscellaneous ; The Royal 
House and Vaterland; Popular Songs and Dances, 
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Sacred and Secular Music; Unknown; Doublettes; 
Text, Literature, &c.; Military Music. The latter is 
no doubt the best collection in existence. In Bavaria, 
Saxony and Hesse-Darmstadt, where military music 
has always been a feature, attempts at collecting had 
been made only with negative results, although at 
Darmstadt just now adiscovery was made in the Grand 
Ducal Library of a batch containing several hundred 
marches, among them many Prussian regimental, 
musketeer and grenadier marches of the time of the 
second Silesian campaign. These are now being ex- 
amined, and will be eventually incorporated with the 
Berlin Library. 











HAYDN AND HIS XANTHIPPE. 


ENIUS and married life seem incompatible. Of 
course many instances are known where happy 
unions resulted from the wedding of genius to a 
chosen companion, but there is doubtless a grain of 
truth in the assertion that genius and married life 
are uncongenial. It is the genius who makes the 
predominant ideas in him a principal line or the only 
one on which he follows life. This, of course, unfits 
him for matrimony, whose bonds do not accord in 
this and the many limits and necessities of marriage. 
It would be futile to name all the owners of great 
minds, from Socrates to the present time, who were 
unfortunate in the choice of life partners; let us take 
up the case of Joseph Haydn. 

Joseph Haydn, one of the greatest pathfinders in 
the realm of music, had for a long time abject pov- 
erty for a companion. It was in his twenty-seventh 
year that he first saw a glimmer of hope for the 
better. 

Count Morzin, like many others of the Austrian 
nobility, kept his own household band. It was in 
1759 when the post of director or chamber composer 
became vacant. Haydn accepted the charge, for 
which he received annually 200 florins and the 
right to the title kapellmeister. He had in addition 
free lodging and meals at the employés’ table. It 
was the law that Count Morzin required celibacy of 
his musicians. 

But for this clause Haydn would have been ex- 
tremely happy. While he possessed the ardor of 
youth and gayety, he found no pleasure in frivolous 
flirtations, and in spite of Count Morzin’s interdiction, 
Haydn was looking for a wife. 

During the time he eked out an existence by giving 
music lessons in Vienna he became acquainted with 
the wig maker and hairdresser Johann Peter Keller. 
This hairdresser was very good to young Haydn; he 
assisted him frequently, and also gave him his two 
daughters as pupils. Haydn finally became an in- 
mate of his house. One of the daughters was of fine 
disposition and musical. Haydn learned to love her 
and proposed to himself that he should marry her as 
soon as he should find a remunerative employment. 
It is said that Father Keller dropped one day the re- 
mark : ‘‘ Haydn, you should marry my oldest daugh- 
ter!" 

This word brought trouble in Haydn's soul, as he 

loved the other one, the younger daughter. Noone 
tells how it came about, but this Miss Keller took the 
veil and buried herself in a nunnery, leaving Haydn 
in the pangs of unsatisfied love. Her cloister name, 
Josepha, seemed to expose her desire to take with 
her into the cloister the memory of Joseph. Some 
biographers report that she died early, perhaps that 
her death was hastened by jealousy. And then came 
to pass the most horrible and the most incredible 
event. 
- Haydn in his dependance felt that his gratitude to 
his friend Keller and his family demanded a sacrifice, 
and the remark Keller had made that he should 
marry his oldest daughter seemed to make it a duty 
for him to accede to it. This daughter was named 
Maria Anna Aloysia Apollonia. 

Now that Haydn hada position at Count Morzin's he 
went and married the unloveable daughter of his for- 
mer protector and friend, Keller, although it was 
against the laws of hisemployer. How much suffering 
this misunderstood sense of duty and gratitude 
caused Haydn! This marriage through gratitude 
lasted longer than forty years ; he bore his cross with 
remarkable fortitude and truly Socratic dignity. The 
marriage between Haydn and Maria Keller took place 
on November 26, 1760, at Vienna; he was then twenty- 
nine and Maria was, unfortunately, thirty-two, much 
too old for his age. 


At first mattérs appeared peaceable. ‘‘ We began 


to like each other,” remarked Haydn, one day, ‘‘al- 





though I discovered soon that my wife was too light- 
headed.” With this he wanted to say, according to 
biographers, that his wife was wilful, jealous and 
very improvident. Haydn had a scold for a wife, 
whom he designated as Xanthippe, or, as he ex- 
pressed it, a ‘‘ Zanktippe,” and who was unable to un- 
derstand the genius of her husband. 

It was only two years after this marriage that 
Count Morzin disbanded his orchestra. Haydn as- 
sumed a more important position in entering the ser- 
vice of Count Esterhazy at Eisenstadt, and the mar- 
riage, which had to be kept secret before this, was 
made known. In the new situation celibacy on the 
part of the employés was demanded in another way. 
Not one of the wives was allowed to accompany the 
band when the count moved his court from Eisen- 
stadt to his castle Esterhaz (Estoras), where he often 
spent months at a time. 

Haydn’s longing for his wife was often very great. 
In one of these moods he composed one of the most 
original symphonic works, the celebrated Abschieds 
Symphonie. These longings for his wife came to 
him frequently, but diminished at the rate the imper- 
fections and blemishes in his wife’s character were 
manifested. It worried Haydn very much that he 
had no children, and, as he remarked, this made him 
less impervious to the attractions of other women. 
Haydn lost confidence in his wife’s integrity on ac- 
count of her extravagance, which kept apace with 
his improved condition and her bigotry. He could 
not make her a confidant of the real state of his in- 
come, else she would have been even more extrava- 
gant in giving hospitality to priests and members of 
holy orders, and having read special Masses. Still 
Haydn was an earnest, pious and firmly believing 
Catholic. His friend, the Saxon legal councillor 
Griesinger, asked on behalf of some one who felt 
under obligations to Haydn for some services which 
the latter had rendered him, and for which he would 
not accept any pecuniary remuneration, what present 
his wife was likely to enjoy. 

Haydn replied : ‘‘She deserves nothing ; it is im- 
material to her whether her husband is a cobbler or 
an artist!” According to the biographer C. F. Pohl, 
Aloysia Apollonia committed the incredible crime 
of frequently using Haydn’s sheets of scores for curl- 
ing paper, for underlays for pastry and similar things, 
against the earnest remonstrances of her husband. 

In 1790 Haydn made his first appearance in London. 
Kings, princes and the élite of England vied to do 
honor to the modest composer. King George, as also 
the Queen, wanted to retain Haydn at the English 
court. The Queen offered him a summer residence 
at Windsor, so as to have him near to her. Grateful 
though he was, Haydn had to decline the honor, on 
the plea that gratitude chained him to Prince Ester- 
hazy ; nor could he separate from his wife. To this 
the King offered to have his wife brought to England. 
Haydn answered: ‘‘She would not sail across the 
Danube, much less across an ocean.” Haydn was 
steadfast in his refusal, and he ascribed to this a 
fancied displeasure on the part of the King, from 
whom he was never to receive a present. 

During his triumphal sojourn in London his pleas- 
ures were often embittered by letters from his wife, 
showing utter absence of sentiment, These Aloysian 
letters were like drops of gall in Haydn’s chalice of 
glory. At times the otherwise so patient and amiable 
artist was unable to repress his indignation. He 
would then write his favorite sweetheart, the prima 
donna Luigia Polzalli, in Italian. He wrote her in 
1793: ‘‘My wife is always complaining, is ever in the 
same aggravating mood; butI donot bother any more 
about it, these howlings will come to an end some- 
time (finiranno una volta questi guai).” 

In another letter he spoke of his wife as quella 
bestia infernale, and that he had written her never 
to look for his return. ‘‘ Da questo momento ellaha 
piu giudisie’—From this moment she had more dis- 
cretion! This discretion did not last long, for Haydn 
received a letter, in which his Xanthippe wrote that 
she had seen in the suburb Gumpendorf a neat little 
house, No. 73 Kleine Steingasse, which she liked 
very much, as it was very cheap, and that he might 
do her the pleasure tosend her 2,000 guilders with 
which to buy it, so as to have in future a ‘‘ widow's 
home.” Such reading must have been pleasant for 
the genial composer. However, he did not send the 
money. When he returned to Vienna crowned with 
glory he looked at the property, and, ashe liked it, he 
bought it. During his second trip to London he 
had a second story built upon it. It sounds as if 
in irony when Haydn wrote his friend Dies: ‘‘ My 





wife died about seven or eight years later (1800), and 
I live in the house as a widower!” 

This was not the only time that she had reminded 
Haydn of hisdeath. She wrote him at another time. 
‘Should you die to-day or to-morrow there is not 
enough money left in the house to bury you.” To 
this Haydn without a trace of anger answered: 
‘‘ Should this be so, take my canons tothe music pub- 
lisher. I guarantee you that they will be worth 
money enough to defray my funeral expenses.” 

These things made life a burden to the whole- 
souled composer. Five years after the death of his 
Xanthippe (1805) the great violinist Baillot made him 
a visit. In the corridor of the ‘‘widow’s home” 
hung a portrait. As Haydn and Baillot passed it the 
master stopped and held Baillot by the arm, saying 


excitedly : ‘‘ This is my wife; she came near making 
me crazy. (Ella mia moglie; m’ha ben fatto arra- 
biare!)” Frau Haydn lived to be seventy years old. 


She was not to have her wish to become Haydn's 
widow. Her last year she had to live separated 
from her husband with the school teacher Stoll at 
Baden, near Vienna, where she was treated for rheu- 
matism. She died there March 20, 1800, after having 
been a heavy cross for forty-one years to her 
amiable and easy going husband. 

Papa Haydn survived her nine years; he died in 
1809 in his little house at Gumpendorf, which Maria 
Anna had selected for her ‘‘ widow's home.” 








SUMMER MUSIC. 


HE following appeal has been sent out. It is a 
laudable design and the taste of the general 
public is bound to be improved. Popular concerts 
with popular programs and prices are possible if the 
right man is at the helm. In connection with the 
projected series of concerts in the Madison Square 
Garden, the names of Mr. Van der Stucken, Mr. Sam 
Franko and Mr. Ross Jungnickel are mentioned. Of 
course Mr. Van der Stucken would be the man if his 
services can be secured. Here is the circular : 
To the Friends of Music in New York: 

The undersigned represent some earnest persons who 
have organized a Summer Night Concert Association for this 
city, and they respectfully request you to co-operate with 
them by subscribing for one or more shares of its stock. 

The price of a share is $5; the number held by one per- 
son is limited to twenty; and the value of shares will be 
returned in tickets if desired. 

The object of the Sammer Night Concert Association is 
the spread among all classes of a knowledge and love of 
the best music, by offering it to the public under the fol- 
lowing, as they believe, very attractive conditions. 

1. The Madison Square Garden to be leased for a period 
of six summer weeks, beginning July 15, 1895. 

2. The garden to be transformed into a bower of green, 
with one, and perhaps two, fountains on the floor, and to 
be made comfortably cool. 

3. Orchestral concerts, with a grand orchestra of many 
members, under Mr. Frank Van der Stucken or some other 
brilliant and popular leader, to be given six nights of every 
week during the period. 

4. The programs to present classic, popular and dance 
music of the highest character, and to provide two inter- 
missions of fifteen minutes each, for promenading. 

5. The floor seats nearest Fourth avenue, and also those 
in the boxes, to be 50 cents each seat, and all other seats in 
the house to be 25 and 15 cents each. 

6. The Madison avenue end of the Garden, and also the 
seats on the sides, back of the boxes, to be arranged for 
smoking and for the serving of light refreshments. 

Why should not concerts given on this plan be successful 
in New York, when they have been so for years in a great 
sister city? 

After conferring and talking upon it for more than a 
month we meet hardly a dissenting voice as to the urgent 
need of such summer night recreation for our dense and 
toiling metropolis. 

We are confident that, launched under influential auspices 
and in a liberal spirit, the great public will afford our proj- 
ect the adequate support which may always be counted on 
for whatever fills—as this proposes to do—a ‘‘long felt 
want.” 

In order to secure a first-rank conductor and orchestra 
a guarantee for the entire period of six weeks, at $2,500 a 
week, is necessary. 

Also the running expenses for the first two weeks must 
be secured before the concerts are announced. 

Our required capital therefore is : 





For orchestra, six weeks, at $2,500................. $15,000 
For two weeks’ rent, advertising, decorations...... 5,000 
SWOMMES oe. ds ccvesetecdawacades cs dtedestn . - -$20,000 


The association will make no contract until the money is 
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in hand to meet it, and no subscriber will be liable to the 
amount of more than his or her share or shares. 

We ” to intimate that the basis of 
our project is not charity, but business. That is we shall 
regard all subscriptions as loans to be returned in the 


event of the success of the scheme, unless previously taken 


use the word ‘ share 


out as tickets before the concerts begin. 

Enclosed in this circular is a subscription list upon which 
may be placed two names and addresses, together with the 
iumber of shares desired by each ; and hoping that in every 
reader of this appeal we may meet a subscriber to our as- 
sociation—also a friend who will try to enlist others in our, 
as we think, delightful enterprise, we remain, 


Respectfully, 





MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON SUBSCRIP- 
rion 1 THE SUMMER “NIGHT CONCERT 
ASSOCIATION OF New York. 
Miss Breese, Chairman 
yp Chanler Mrs. Charles H. Stebbins 
liss Vane oel, Mrs. Richard Irvin, 
Mrs I ish Miss Barcalow, 
liss Calle Mrs. J. Kennedy Tod, 


Orange Ferriss Mrs. Frank L. Ives, 














Mrs. Charles A. Post Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler 
Mrs, A. G. Mills, Mrs. J. West Roose t 
Mrs. Stanford White Mrs. Francis P. Kin 
Mrs. Brayton Ives, Mrs. Wm. H. Draper, 
Miss Luther Kountze, Mrs. Charles Russell Treat, 
Miss Fay Peirce, Secrvefary. 
Officer f the Summer Night Concert Associati € the as 
ation, 31 West Thirty-first street, New lent, Miss 
Vanderpoel ; vice-presidents, Miss Breese, Mr S$ ; record- 
ng retary, Mrs. Orange Ferriss; corresponding secretary, Mrs 
Fay | t easurer, Mrs. Nicholas Fish ; auditor, Miss S. Catherine 
kers« 
e subscribers to the Summer Night Concert Association Mr 
rank K. Sturgis, 20 shares; Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 20; Miss Van- 
derpoel, 5; Miss Breese, 10; Mrs. A. G fills, 5; Mrs. Nicholas Fish, 
I Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler, 10; Mr. J. Kennedy Tod, 4; Mrs. 
Brayton Ives, 2; Mrs. Frank I Ives, 2; Mrs. George Howard Mar- 
vin, 1; Miss Callender, 1; Miss Barcalow,1; Mrs. Griswold, 2; Mrs 
Hodges, 1; Mrs. Orange Ferriss, 2; Mrs. Fay Peirce, 1; Stern Broth- 
ers, 20; Hitchcock & Darling, 20; Miss Amy Fay, 1; Dr. Willard 
Parker, 1; Miss S. Catherine Eckerson,1; Mr. E. 7 1; Mrs 
Gilman Thompson, 1; Mrs. Walter James, 1; The Critic Company, 1; 
Mrs. Charles Flint,1; Mr. Joseph F. Stier, 2; Mme. A. Guérin, 2; 
Mrs. (¢ ,1; Mrs. R. Eccleston Gallaher,2; Mrs. Du Fuis,1; 





Mrs. L. M. Stanton, 1; Dr. Colin S. Carter, 1; Mr. Thomas Burgess, 1; 





Mr. Ge e C. Boldt, 20; McKim, Meade & White, 10; Ernest ( 
A Correction. 
PHE CENTRAL SCHOO! F MUSICAL ART, } 
No, 226 Hancock Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., J 8, 1895. ) 
Editors The Musical Courier : 


HROUGH inadvertence it has come to 
pass that the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, through its program committee, has announce( that 


I will give a ‘‘ Lecture Recital” at the meeting to be held 


some 


in Troy the latter part of this month upon the subject 
It is true 
that I have consented to give what might be called a ‘* Lec- 
ture but 
myself call my contribution a ‘* Beethoven Reading,” and I 


1 


Romantic School of Piano-Forte Literature. 


Recital,” not upon the subject mentioned. I 
intend that it shall be a suggestion for a course of system- 
atic studies in the Beethoven sonatas designed for the more 
advanced and intelligent class of students. The illustra- 
tion which I shall use and play at Troy will be the sonata 
in E flat, op. 31, No. 3. 

Will you kindly make this correction public? I dislike to 
have any false expectations aroused by the preliminary 
program, but really I do not know what I could contribute 
on the subject announced, and I am quite interested in giv- 
ing publicity to my courses of Beethoven readings. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Henry G. HANCHETT. 


Olive Mead Abroad.—Miss Olive Mead, the violinist, is 
spending the sus: mer in Europe with Mr, and Mrs. Kuersel. 
They are at present in London; from there they go to 
Paris, Berlin and Vienna and thence to Ischl. 

Mills in Dayton.—Mr. Watkin Mills, as the chief artist 
sang on the occasion of the May Festival Chorus concert 
and song recital at Music Hall, Dayton, Ohio, Tuesday 
evening, June 4. The entertainment was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. L. Blumenschein. Mr. Wilhelm Middel- 
echulte, organist of Thomas’ orchestra, and Miss Flora Coan 
assisted. Mr. Mills sang I Feel the Deity Within, A Hun- 
dred Pipers, Here’s Health Unto His Majesty, Arm, Arm, 
Ye Brave, Rejoice, O Judah; also selections from Spohr, 
Hindel, Gounod, Schumann, Sullivan, Gerald F. Cobb, &c. 

An Authoress Honored.—Miss Amy Fay, the authoress 
of a book known as Music Study in Germany, was enter- 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. Lee L. Grumbine, at their residence 
in Lebanon, Pa., Saturday night. Miss Fay entertained 
the guests with a piano recital, and at the conclusion of the 
program she was entertained by the young ladies of the 
Harmonia Circle, which also celebrated the 100th meeting 
of the society on this occasion. The society is composed 
entirely of Mrs. Grumbine’s pupils, and has been instru- 
mental in introducing to Lebanon such artists as Edward 
Baxter Perry, William H. Sherwood, Neally Stevens, Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler and Adele Aus der Ohe. 
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Of fate’s mills and the human grist 
They grind at was his song ; 

He cursed the canting moralist, 
Who measures right and wrong. 


‘ The earth, a flying tumor, wends 
Through space that's blotched and blown 

With suns and worlds, with odds and ends 
Of systems seamed and sewn. 

‘* Beneath the sun it froths like yeast, 
Its fiery essence flares ; 

It festers into man and beast; 


It throbs with flowers and tares. 


“ Behold! ’tis but a heap of dust, 
Kneaded by fire and flood ; 

While hunger fierce, and fiercer lust, 
Drench it with tears and blood. 

“ Yet, why seek after some new birth ? 
For surely late or soon, 

This ague fit we call the earth 
Shall be a corpse-cold moon. 

*‘ Why need we, lacking help and hope, 
By fears and fancies taught, 

Vainly debate with ruthless fate, 


Fighting a battle lost ? 


“Fill high the bowl! We are the scum 
Of matter ; fill the bowl! 
Drink scathe to him, and death to him, 
Who dreams he has a soul !”’ 
—JOHN DAVIDSON. 


NLY books and music to-day, that is if I don't 
0) change my mind in a moment—a genuinely mas- 
culine privilege that few men have the courage or the 
weakness to avow. And before I dip into my weekly 
Bouillibaisse let me inform you that I was all at sea 
about the non-existence of the New Woman. How 
do I know? 

Because she has written to me. ‘Tis true, and I am 
broken hearted over the savage fracture done my 
nickel plated discovery. I received about 300 and 
more letters during the past week and all were signed 
‘Yours derisively, A New Woman.” I was told a 
number of novel but generally unpleasant things. 
My soul sank into my socks as I read each new ar- 
rival in the mail. The New Woman is here and she 
proposes to get on top. 

Well, I can't prevent her if her mind is made up. I 
take it all back. 

The New Woman “bikes.” 
the newspapers about poor 
composes, she plays, paints, poetizes, gambles, 
smokes cigarettes and is agnostic. So Iam assured 
by my numerous correspondents. I am flabbergasted, 
especially after all the pretty rot I wrote of the 
Womanly Woman last week. Before I throw up the 
sponge finally I wish to make one suggestion to the 
newly arrived one on the stage of life. The New 
Woman must change her name—not matrimonially, 
perish the heresy—but she should find some new 
name for herself. Female is bad—there is a male in 
it, and the root of the word woman! dare not eluci- 
date. But both words are symbols of woman's one 
time bondage. By all means let her get a new title— 
one that will reveal her sex and at the same time ex- 
hibit her glorious triumph. As for poor man, poor 
dwindling, enfeebled man, I can only think of the 
song in Le Petit Duc. What was it, Once the Prince 
of Lovers, now a—what was it ?—oh, any old word 
will do, for we are done for. Is not woman going to 


get on top? s 
* * 


She writes letters to 
3ishop Doane. She 


I said something about books and music this week. 
Yes, I have been reading again and in varying moods. 
Five books are piled before me. I shall begin with 
Henry B. Fuller’s newly published novel, With the 
Procession (Harpers). 


Pa 
x * 


Can you conceive of a more felicitous title for a 
novel about Chicago life? I shall never forget the 
shock whea I discovered that Stanton Page, the 
author of The Chevalier Pensieri-Vani, was a 


Chicago boy. The unique little book, so audacious, 





so full of color, culture and surprising rifts of feel- 





ing, had such an Old World flavor, was so redolent of 
Italy, its art life, that for a Chicago man to compass 
such a performance was nothing less than a tour de 
force. You remember that I quoted for you the 
brilliant chapter in which the Chevalier extemporizes 
so wonderfully on the organ. The picture was dar- 
ing and held your attention as in a verbal vice. Then 
followed two other books, the last The Cliff 
Dwellers, in which the very core of business life in 
Chicago was laid bare. With the Procession 
touches with a light, firm hand the social side of that 
Western city, which is the scherzoin the great civic 
symphony of America, New York being the allegro, 
and naturally enough dear old Philadelphia the 
adagio. The fourth movement is yet to be written. 
Mr. Fuller’s new book may not be as stirring as its 
predecessor, but to my mind it is finer in its art, its 
characterization and development. It has some of 
the airy idealism of the Chevalier of Vain Fancies, 
and it sees Chicago in just the happiest perspective. 
The conflict of the old and new social order could not 
have been better done by Mr. Howells. Indeed I 
think that in Fuller we have at last met the American 
novelist. If he does not write the American novel so 
long prayed for I am greatly mistaken. He has 
culture, courage, convictions, sees his country from 
the objective viewpoint—something that travel alone 
can confer—is not parochial like Mr. Howells, ner 
semi-savage like ‘‘Ham” Garland, and is first and 
last dramatic. With the Procession has no plot, but 
the central grip is there and David, Marshall, Mrs, 
Bates and Jane Marshall will live when those silly 
marionettes known as Svengali, Trilby, Taffy, the 
Laird, Little Billee, &c., ad nauseam, will be forgot- 
ten. The truth must and shall prevail, especially 
when its expounder is an artist like Henry B. Fuller. 


* 
* * 


On page 57 there is an amusing description of Mrs. 
Bates’ frantic endeavor to keep up with the procession. 
She says to Jane Marshall : 

‘* What do you suppose happened to me last winter? 
I had the greatest setback in my life. I asked to 
join the Amateur Musical Club. They wouldn't let 
me in.” 

‘*Why not?” 

‘‘Well, I played before their committee, and then 
the secretary wrote mea note. It was a nice enough 
note, of course, but I knew what it meant. I see now 
well enough that my fingers were rather stiffer than I 
realized, and that my ‘‘ Twinkling Sprays” and 
‘Fluttering Zephyrs” were not quite up to date. 
They wanted Grieg and Lassen and Chopin. ‘Very 
well,’ said I, ‘just wait.’ Now, I never knuckle un- 
der. I never give up. SoI sent right out fora 
teacher. I practiced scales an hour a day for weeks 
and months. Granger thought I was going crazy. I 
tackled Grieg and Lassen and Chopin—yes, and 
Tschaikowsky, too. I’m going to play for that com- 
mittee next month. Let me see if they'll dare to 
vote me out again.” 


* 
* 7 


Mrs. Bates is a New-Rich, but she keeps up with 
the procession of culture. I believe that Mr. Fuller, 
who is quite a young man, is fond of playing the 
piano. * 

* * 

‘‘The Time Machine,” by H. S. Wells (Henry Holt 
& Co.), is not, as you may suppose, the biography of 
a pianist, but a most clever little tale about a man 
who invents a machine by which he is enabled to 
travel through time, instead of space—a sort of 
spiritual bicycle, as it were. He witnesses the end of 
all created things and hurries back to the nineteenth 
century in the direst haste. The story is extremely 
original, and the author's speculation as to the fourth 
dimension of space is interesting even to the un- 
learned in mathematics, among whom I include my- 
self. If music is a mode of motion, and Hanslick and 
Helen Sparmann declare that it is, what dimension of 
space does it occupy? It hasn't breadth, thickness— 
oh, yes, it has length; that’s it; and how we all suf- 
fer when X.’s symphony is played! (N. B.—Put in 
the name of your most detested composer here; X is 
but an algebraic symbol.) 


* 
*. - 


After the refreshing crispness of The Dolly Dia- 
logues, by Anthony Hope-Hawkins, I was plunged 
into a gulf of pessimism by the Curse of Intellect, 
written it issaid by a woman. It is a combination 
of Frankenstein and Dean Swift, and very much up 
to date inits ethical tone. Don’t readit. It will give 
you the blues. We are all near enough our arboreal 
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ancestors without such a sweet picture of a monkey 
which attains man’s intellect. I suspect the book to 
be written by the New Woman, or else by Lydia 
Pinkham (this is not an ad.), 


* 
* * 


I first admired Edgar Saltus because of his brother 
Francis; then I grew fond of the astringent and bril- 
liant prose of the young master. His translations, so 
vivid, so unlike a transposition in a new tongue, filled 
me with delight. Then Edgar fell to playing to the 
gallery. He wrote unquestionable pot boilers. I 
suffered, as did all of his friends. His last book, 
When Dreams Come True, is not in his best man- 
ner, but it is better than much that preceded it. 
When Edgar Saltus’ dream comes true we will get a 
book worthy of his powers. When will he dream 
another Tristrem Varick? 


* 
* * 


Will you explicate for me the cause of the de- 
cadence in good piano music. Who besides Brahms 
is writing for the instrument? Yet the output is as 
enormous as ever. Grieg is an empty echo, Tschai- 
kowsky: is dead, Rubinstein’s last composition, 
Souvenir De Dresde, showed only too plainly that the 
mine was worked out, Eugen Vegetable D’Albert (née 
McFod, of Glasgow) is patterning after Brahms, 
MacDowell is the only American turning out individ- 
ual work, and our Hungarian friend with the Chopin 
profile—Max Vogrich—is too busy with other men’s 
music to domuch for himself. Ihear, however, that 
his new concert studies are good. As for Paris and 
Parisian composers, the situation seems hopeless. 
Poor Chopin has been shredded into mellifluous cob- 
webbery for salon use. The piano idiom of the 
modern Parisian composer is as old as Henri Herz. 
He has taken no hint from Grieg, Tschaikowsky 
or Brahms. I except of course Saint-Saéns, who is 
a Lisztianer in his treatment of the keyboard and a 
big fellow. Benjamin Godard, too, worked in a 
serious vein, but the average French composition for 
piano is banal. I have received a batch of new stuff 
from J. Hamelle, Paris. I find a stupid Etude de 
Concert by Emile Bernard. Even the figuration is 
Stale. Then Delaborde has written what he calls 
Danses Pseudo Classique, en forme de Qudrille; and 
what do you suppose the volatile professor has had 
the andacity todo? He uses themes from Bach, and 
for a quadrille! If it were done in a clever fashion I 
would not complain, but—pouf! Fancy the first 
fugue from the Well Tempered Clavichord serving as 
food for the opening fugue in a quadrille. Delaborde, 
thy name should be Delabordel. 


* 
*” 7 


A caprice by I. Phillipp in F sharp is effective and 
brilliant. It is a double note study for the concert 
toom, but is not so telling as Vogrich’s staccato 
caprice which Teresita Carreno played so beautifully. 
I wonder if that lovely woman will marry again. I 
would not be surprised. She can’t help herself. She 
is too fa:cinating to be alone a moment. I suppose 
when she is eighty-five or six some young fellow will 
look into those liquid eyes of hers and propose an 
elopement. Some women are so constituted (not the 
New Woman, however). Carreno is the Ninon de 
L’Enclos of the piano. 

. * 

To return to my musical mouton (you see even a 
mental petticoat distracts me to-day), M. Phillipp, 
who is a pianist of the first rank, I am told, has writ- 
ten some ‘‘ Exercises Préparatoires,” which are very 
good indeed. Georges Mathias, under whose wing I 
once sat, has written the preface. 

+ 9 * 

But then what is the use of writing piano exercises 
nowdays! I remember I revolted when Constantin 
Sternberg said that Clementi’s Gradus had had its 
day. ButI begin to see that he was right. Joseffy 
still clings to the Moscheles op. 70, but that is more 
manner than music. Virgil has knocked on the head 
most of the purely mechanical studies. Of course, 
studies in style like Cramer, some of Clementi (don’t 
forget that Clementi is the best preparation for the 
Beethoven sonata !) and Bach, Bach allthetime. Then 
Chopin, Henselt, Liszt andthe new fellows. The 
Chopin studies are after all the summum bonum. 
Without them the piano would be a poor relative of 
the organ. . 

* x 

Joseffy’s name reminds me that he has arrived in 
Europe. He sailed on the Kaiser Wilhelm with Al 
Neuman. Now what is he doing in Germany? What 


does it mean? The great celebration at Kiel comes 





off this week, and I hear that a Steinway piano was 
sent to Kiel from the Hamburg factories. What does 
it all mean? Will Joseffy show Gladstone, the Kaiser 
and several other notabilities how the piano should 
be played? = 


* * 
In last week’s London letter to Zown Topics I find 
this clever mot, apropos of Tamagno’s singing in 
Trovatore: ‘‘C’est Tamagnifique ; mais ce n'est pas le 


chant!” x 
x * 


Also this item : 

‘‘Everyone is sorry for the young violinist, Leo 
Stern, who is such a favorite with the Queen, and 
who teaches Prince Henry of Battenberg. He has 
just obtained a divorce from his wife, Nettie Carpen- 
ter, the violinist, owing to her misconduct with the 
baritone, Mr. Harrison Brockbank.” 


* 
, * 


Nettie ought to play the violin very well by this 
time. 


* 
~ * 


W. J. Henderson has found time during a busy 
musical season to write a work on ‘‘ The Elements of 
Navigation.” His varied experience as a music critic 
must have been of advantage to him, yet it is not 
every man who can write brilliantly about Ysaye 
and Yachting. 


This is for an Anglomaniac who took exception at 
my criticism of Janet Achurch last week. I said, if I 
remember aright that Janes was clumsy and English. 
Alphonse Daudet thinks the same. I found it in a 
letter to the Evening Post last Saturday : 

‘*M. Alphonse Daudet, since his return from Lon- 
don, has been discovering England to his country- 
men as Paul Bourget did America. They are chiefly 
delighted with his impression of English women, 
which he describes as a ‘disillusion.” According to 
him they have neither plastic beauty nor elegance. 
For this he has been taken to task by the veteran 
Edmond de Concourt, who asks how one can help 
liking the English girl—‘ that peculiar type of beauty 
immortalized by the keepsakes.’ He admits that the 
beauty lasts but little, from sixteen to twenty, after 
which it becomes masculine, common or coarse. This 
controversy, which raged nearly two centuries ago, is 
doubtless in good part a matter of national jealousy. 
American women, whose attention to Bourget has re- 
sultedin his unpleasant description of their masterful 
qualities, will take a malicious pleasure in the mot of 
Rivarol—‘ The English woman has two left arms.’ 
Taine, the master of Bourget in his methed of pain- 
ful observation, contended that English taste in 
dress is deplorable except for riding and walking 
habits, which are well fitting and unaffected. Other- 
wise, said the philosopher, ‘the emphatic and over- 
loaded toilette of the Englishwoman is that of a 
lorette or a parvenue.’” 

* * 

Cora Potter and Kyrle Bellew will be walking on vel- 
vet next season. Augustin Daly will manage their tour, 
and after nearly ten years of uphill work this artistic 
couple have at last won the day. A version of Du- 
mas’ The Queen’s Necklace will be the piece de 
resistance of the season. 

* E: + 

A well-known composer, who is busily engaged on 
the score of an opera for a West End theatre in Lon- 
don, has been obliged, during the recent hot weather, 
to work with the windows of his study open. This 
fact was taken advantage of by his neighbor, a lady, 
an accomplished musician with a very quick and 
retentive ear, to play upon him a harmless practical 
joke. One morning he completed and tried over a 
new march; and the lady on the same afternoon 
seated herself at her grand piano, opened her win- 
dows, and rolled forth the air fortissimo. The com- 
poser rushed distractedly into his garden to find his 
wife, and tearing his hair in anguish cried out: ‘‘ My 
dear, I give it up! I thought I had composed an 
original tune, but it must be a delusion, for my ‘ grand 
march ’—my chef d’ceuvre, as I thought it—is only a 
reminiscence, and is already the property of some 
music publisher !” * 
* * 

There is evidently some misconception in the Dam- 
rosch-Berthald-Whitney affair. Mr. Damrosch did 
not seek out the tenor and endeavor to get him away 
from Mr. Whitney. 

Barron Berthald came voluntarily to Mr. Damrosch 
and offered him his services. The conductor asked 
him if he was free, and he replied in the affirmative. 
Then a contract was signed. 





When Mr. Damrosch learned that Mr. Whitney was 
disgruntled he sent him a message asking for a meet- 
ing. Mr. Whitney did not see fit to appoint one, but 
contented himself by talking about litigation. 

As for the ingratitude and all that, I can only state 
officially that Mr. Berthald was paid $200, for his ser- 
vices in Boston, and Mr. Whitney $300, a total of $500 
—rather a generous price for one night’s services. 

To cap all this, Mr. Berthald positively declares 
that he is not bound to Mr. Whitney. 

Mr. Damrosch is the last man in the world to resort 
to underhand methods. He engaged Mr. Berthald 
as third tenor of his German opera company, believ- 
ing him to be a free man. 

The matter now rests between Whitney and Ber- 
thald. There is the situation in a nutshell. 


* 
* * 


The season is dead, long live the season, might be 
the slogan of the newsman. The theatres are one by 
one closing their doors, but out of door amusements 
are fast multiplying, and soon Seidl will be swinging 
his baton over the sad sea waves, and Manhattan 
Beach is a place of high revelry—that is, unless cer- 
tain morbid minded persons, who crape their narrow 
brains, endeavor to stop the sun from shining on the 
mad, naked, summer seas of Coney Island. But the 
season is not dead, and if youcare not for pleas- 
ures of the beach, hie quickly to a steel ship and 
steam away to London town, and there plunge into 
the very thick of the theatrical season. You will 
find plenty to occupy your attention, from Sarah Bern- 
hardt, at Daly’s, to the latest sprigged waistcoat 
worn by the only Marcus Mayeron the Strand. And 
Patti is warbling again. Dear old Patti, whois to-day 
a combination of Dickens’ Miss Havisham and Rider 
Haggard’s She. That is She who must be paid. 


a 
* * 


Sarah is giving the Cockneys a taste of the Duch-: 
ess of Athens. Her Gismonda is quite in the best Bern- 
hardt manner, and herscene with A/merio in the third 
actisa ‘‘scorcher,” not in the bicycle sense. The 
play is for her to her very teeth, those gleaming. 
cruel dentals that Edgar Poe must have dreamed of 
when he wrote that awful tale of the necrophile in 
Berenice. Bernhardt’s methods belong to the past— 
when she dies Sardou dies with her. But how potent 
she is, yet how passionately exacerbating! But ske 


is deadly to those that seek to imitate her. 


* 
* * 


Of course her Gismonda is ideal, and of course we 
will be thrilled by it here next fall—that is, if the 
public does not turn whimsical, as it did when Ré- 
jane’s Madame Sans Gene appeared. The New York 
public is a very uncertain quantity—quality I fear it 
knows not. It goes wild at a premiére, and then ever 
after worships sedulously at the petty shrine of some 
wretched, dull, vulgar and insignificant production. 
Réjane is an artist in a million. Frankly, did we ap- 
preciate her? 

At the Haymarket another Sardou play is holding 
its own, Fedora; also a work whith is pre-eminently 
Bernhardt’s. Sometimes I feel like Whistler did 
when he met Du Maurier and Oscar Wilde together. 
He asked: ‘‘Say, which of you fellows created the 
other?” And so it is with Sardou and Bernhardt. 
Did Sardou make the actress or did she fabricate 
him? The question will not be answered ‘‘in our 
next,” I fear. 

* * + 

Mrs. Pat Campbell is said to be a very subtile 
Fedora, She is very strong in the second act with 
Levis, and displayed her curious and unique person- 
ality at the best where she extorts from /janoff the 
confession of his love. The Campbell must be an 
actress of most individual art—or the lack of it. She 
is one of Shaw’s women, who are great actresses be- 
cause they don’t know how to act. We had one of 
this sort last week here, and she certainly did not 
know how to act, but for all that she was no actress. 
Ishudder at the thought of her return in the fall. 
Little wonder that Ibsen seems puerile and dull to 
Clement Scott and other gentle critics in London, 
When the Ibsenites let Ibsen alone then will we un- 
derstand the great dramatic poet of the North. Itis 
a duplication of the Browningites, who blinded you 
with cryptic sand until Browning became a hazy 
sphinx all riddled with exegetical enigmas. 


* +. 


But I can’t believe that Beerbohm Tree is a very 
wonderful Zevis. He isa good character actor, but 
his emotional temperament is almost nil, and /panoff, 
needs plenty of fire-passion. Certainly while he was 
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here Mr. Tree gave us no idea of passion. He is 
distinctly an intellectual actor—such as is Irving and 
most of the modern Englishmen. I confess that I am 
just old fashioned enough to long for blood—good, 
rich, healthy blood coursing through an actor’s veins 
—and with a sound piece and lots of temperament he 
may accomplish anything. Mr. Tree’s climaxes were 
womanish, hectic and hysterical. Mrs. Campbell 
carries off all the honorsin the production. I wonder 
when we are to hear and see this pre-eminently 
modern and very un-English actress ! 
a si * 

Our dear old acquaintance, The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray, is on the boards of the Theatre Metropole, 
and the Paw/a is a Miss Cynthia Brooke. She is said 
to do quite well witha part that was literally bur- 
lesqued here by Mére Grimston—otherwise Mrs, 


Kendal, ° 
* * 


Bernard Shaw, who is fast resolving himself into a 
committee of one to spit in the face of the cosmos 
and cavil at the moon because it is not made of 
cheese, the color of George’s own dear Emerald Isle. 
Mr. Shaw jumps with both of his large critical feet 
on Olga Nethersole. It was a foregone conclusion 
when Miss Nethersole took Mrs. Campbell's place at 
the Garrick Theatre in The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith 
that fault would be found with her, Such a finely 
specialized characterization as that of Mrs. Campbell 
can hardly be expected from a newcomer like the 
Nethersole. Pinero had Mrs. Campbell in his eye 
when he conceived Mad Agnes, and the test is too 
severe a one for Miss Nethersole. 

I enjoy Mr, Shaw when he writes about stage mat- 
ters, but his musical criticism—his appreciation of 
the Wagner music drama—phew! It is the old story 
—no real sound basis of musical knowledge to build 
upon. 


Mme. d’Arona Calls It Chaff. 


Editors The Musical Courter: 


I was vrateful to to Mr. 
attack Helmholtz, Tyndall, myself and several 
others, for when a 


very me read Lunn’s 
on 
Mr. So-and-so asserts that two of the 
greatest scientists of this century, and the acknowledged 
authorities on acoustics, are entirely wrong, and that I am 
greatly mistaken in advocating their theories, it seems easy 
to predict toward which side the intelligent reader will in- 
cline. 

On account of Mr. L.’s kindness in advertising me so 
well, I should be very glad in return to write him a long 
answer and give him information, of which he stands 
sadly in need ; but as I am leaving for Europe in a few 
days I cannot spare the time and shall confine myself to a 
few lines. 

Mr. L. objects to Mr. Helmholtz’s and my assertions, 
‘that the tones depend upon the resonators for their power 
and beauty, and that it is the harmonics which produce the 
different timbre,” and writes 


Let me quote from D’Arona’s paper 

*“* Mackenzie says he difference between artistic and inartistic 
production « f the voice depends far more on the resonators than on 
the adjustment of the v6cal cords.’ ”’ 


Then he remarks 


Your readers will understand the fallacy of this if I paraphrase it: 
The difference between artistic and inartistic production of the piano 
sounds depends far more on the management of the soundboard than 
on the adjustment of the wires. Helmholtz has made feeble minds 


put reinforcement before generation, or, in other words, the cart be- 
fore the horse 

Indeed! Has Helmholtz made ‘ feeble minds put re- 
inforcement before generation”? Does it not appear to 
Mr. L. that the ‘‘ feeble minds” belong to those who mis- 
understand or misrepresent Helmholtz so grossly as to 
state such nonsense concerning him? Did Mr. L. ever 
know Helmholtz or any of his followers to maintain that a 
person could sing without vocal cords, or produce tones 


out of astringless piano? And yet this is what his above 
misrepresentation of Helmholtz and myself would infer. 
What Helmholtz maintained, and what I know and can 
easily prove, is that fhe vocal cords, as well as the 
strings ona musical instrument, produce the initial sound 
and pitch, but that without the resonators this initial 
sound ts almost inaudible. 

This can easily be demonstrated. Strike for instance a 
tuning fork and hold it in the air, and you cannot hear a 
sound unless you bring it close to the ear; but put it on 
any sounding board and it will emit a clear ringing tone. 
The same would be the case with Mr. L.’s piano strings, in 
which he seems to have such unlimited confidence. If it 
were possible to fasten them in a substance which was a 
non-conductor of sound they, too, would produce the proper 
amount of vibrations according to their pitch, dut no per- 
ceptible sound. 

I have no more time now to clear up your correspond- 
ent's ideas; for I see that he has misunderstood nearly 
every word I have written, and as it would be very un- 
charitable to believe that he has done sointentionally, I can 
only look upon it asa genuine case of ‘‘ feeble mind.” 

Anybody who is fond of hairsplitting may find fault with 
some of my expressions, but no person of average intelli- 
gence could for one moment misunderstand their meaning, 
therefore I can assure your correspondent that I do not be- 
lieve he tried to distort the sense of my sentences on pur- 
pose. I believe him a perfectly sincere ignoramus. 

I will conclude with a piece of advice, however. Some 
Englishmen seem to have the idea that Americans are an 
uneducated, easily humbugged lot, and all one has to do to 
make a sharp business stroke in the land of dollars is to 
pretend superiority over even such celebrities as a Helm- 
holtz, a Tyndall and a Lanfiperti, and toinform this great 
nation that these men were but fools. Permit me to inform 
Mr. L. in turn that the average American has read more of 
Helmholtz, Tyndall and other scientific writers than he 
probably has done in his whole life (judging from his writ- 
ings), and they will be apt to say: ‘* Helmholtz and Tyn- 
dall were two of the greatest scientists that ever lived, but 
who is Charles Lunn?” 

Perhaps Mr. L. will speak of Helmholtz with less con- 
tempt when I inform him that Herbert Spencer (the great- 
est living philosopher), in his Psychology, accepts as a 
scientific fact Helmholtz's theory ‘‘ that the harmonics de- 
termine the timbre of atone,” and Sir William Thompson 
has based his celebrated vortex-atome theory upon the 
scientific discoveries of Helmholtz, which he (Sir William 
Thompson) pronounces ‘‘ marvelous.” Stewart & Tait 
likewise mention Helmholtz in the Unseen Universe as the 
man who has made more original scientific researches and 
discoveries than any other person of the age. ‘This suffices 
to demonstrate that Helmholtz was a man whom all the 
great scientists and thinkers revered and looked up to as an 
authority ; and to put him aside as of no account (as Mr. 
L. does) shows either the profoundest ignorance or the 
most ridiculous arrogance. 

If your correspondent wants to make himself popular with 
Americans, he must give them logical or original thoughts 
in his articles. They have nv objection to his proving him- 
self superior to a Tyndall, Helmholtz or a Lamperti, in 
fact, they would want him to do it if he could, for they are 
progressive and eager to learn, and will analyze all that is 
given them; but he must understand they do not accept 
ridicule and censure for knowledge, and many are abun- 
dantly able to sift the wheat from the chaff. So he had bet- 
ter be careful to keep his chaff at home if he does not wish 
to be severely criticised and held up to ridicule. 

FLORENZA D’ARONA. 


Rummel Decorated Again.—Franz Rummel, 
who is living in Dessau, Germany, has been decorated with 
the Order for Art and Science by the Duke of Anhalt. 

Genee Is Dead.—A cable dispatch from Vienna says 
that Richard Genee, the well-known composer and poet, is 
dead. He was bornin Dantzig in 1825 and, after acting 
as director at the theatres at Reval, Riga Cologne, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Prague and elsewhere, was appointed in 1868 
director of the theatre at Vienna. 


FOREICN ITEMS. 


Dresden.—Next fall d'Albert’s Gismonda will be 
given at the Dresden House ; also Der Liebe Macht, by the 
Norwegian Schzelderup, now a resident of Dresden. 


A Mulatto as Musical Director.—Quite re- 
cently a mulatto was promoted as director of a Prussian 
regimental band. Sabac-el-Cher is the son of a black ser- 
vant belonging to the late Prince Frederick Charles. He 
received a good education at Berlin and was made director 
of the band of the Grenadier Regiment King Frederick 
III., stationed at Kénigsberg, when the post became vacant 
by the death of the former musical <iirector. 


Schwerin.—The twelfth Mecklenburg Musical Festi- 
val began recently with an excellent >erformance of Han- 
del’s Israel, with a chorus of 588 voices. ‘This was followed 
on the second day with Tinel’s Franciscus and Brahms’ 
Rhapsodie. 

Johann Strauss.—Johann Strauss is now at Munich 
for the purpose of having Lenbach paint his portrait. 

Hamburg.—As usual the operatic season at Hamburg 
closed with a Wagner cyclus, Among the participating 
singers are Alvary, Birrenkoven, Griining, Hofmann, Hés 
and Vilinar ; the ladies, Klafsky, Seiffert, Schumann-Heink 


and Sophie Traubmann. The two latter are engaged for 
America, and will leave Hamburg shortly. 


The Scala Orchestra of Milan.—Several Italian 
bands are playing in Germany under the name of the Scala 
Orchestra of Milan, which provokes the following letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of // 7rovatore : 

MILAN, May 30. 

The Orchestra Society of the Scala Theatre gave during the cur- 
rent year the usual spring concert at the Scala Theatre, Milan, from 
April 28 to the end of May. 

. Only on June 5 and 6 it gives two concerts at Strassburg by invita- 
tion of the committee of the Industrial Exposition. 

The administration council makes this declaration, that neither of 
the orchestras now playing in Berlin and Hamburg, while entitled 
“ Scala Orchestra,” have anything to do with the true orcheStra of the 
THE ADMINISTRATION COUNCIL OF THE ORCHESTRA 
THE SCALA TEATRO. 

ROMEO ORSI, President. 
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Like Unto Her Sister. — Miss Mary Troup, of 
New York, musical student under the instruction of Pro- 
fessor Giraudet in Paris, died suddenly in the house of her 
teacher June 14, from heart disease. It is said that her 
sister died under similar circumstances about a year ago. 


He Liked Good Cooking.—It appears that the 
late Franz von Suppé was, like Rossini, a great epicure. 
He even wrote acook book. Being of Italian descent, he 
always showed a preference for the cuisine of Italy. He 
knew all the places in Vienna where good Italian wines 
were to be had, and it is asserted that the motives for his 
trip to the Italian cities, as far as Naples, a few years ago, 
were gastronomic, scenic and artistic in about equal pro- 
portions. He had not seen Italy for half a century, and 
was surprised to find his Fatinitza and Boccacio so popu- 
lar there. These two operettas brought him a handsome 
fortune, whereas his most famous orchestral piece, the 
overture to Poet and Peasant (which has been arranged 
for fifty-nine different combinations of instruments), was 
sold by him for 20 florins (about $8). For his song O du 
mein Oesterreich, on the other hand, he received 40,000 flor- 
ins. He always enjoyed excellent health, and was a great 
worker till a few years ago, when his eyesight failed and the 
loss of his only son prostrated him. He knew almost all the 
great musicians of his time, and in his villa at Gars the 
rooms are adorned with portraits of Rossini, Meyerbeer, 
Lortzing, Wagner and others with autograph dedications. 
His conviviality is illustrated by an incident which he often 
related. After the first performance of Lortzing’s Waffen- 
schmied in Vienna he went with the composer to a tavern 
to celebrate the event. They ‘‘celebrated” twenty con- 
tinuous hours, till Lortzing suddenly remembered that he 
must go to conduct the second performance. He was just 
sober enough to know that he was not sober enough to do 
it, so Suppé, who could stand more, volunteered to take 
his place. But the performance came to grief all the 
same.—Lvening Post. 
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Townsend H. Fellows.—The fourth annual festival 
given by the Vocal Society of Goshen, N. Y., on June 7, 
was, as usual, asuccess. Judas Maccabzeus, by Handel, was 
the work sung. Misses Frances Miller, soprano ; Fielding 
C. Roselle, alto; Messrs. George E. Devoll, tenor, and 
Townsend H, Fellows, bass, were the soloists. Townsend 
H. Fellows, of New York, made a fine impression by his 
remarkable, sonorous voice and artistic work. 


Seidl at Brighton.—The Brooklyn Seidl Society has 
finally arranged the programs for the concerts to be given 
this summer at Brighton Beach by the Metropolitan Orches- 
tra, under Herr Anton Seidl’s direction. 

The opening concert will be given on the afternoon of 
June 29, when Mr. Emil Fischer will be the soloist, and the 
season will continue for nine weeks, Every Wednesday 
evening will be a Wagner night and every Friday evening 
a symphony night. Two Wagner festivals have also been 
arranged, the first to take place on the evenings of July 23, 
24 and 25. Die Walkiire will be sung and played, one act 
being given each evening. The second festival will be 
given in the vighth week of the season, beginning August 
20. There will also be Liszt nights, when the best com- 
positions of this composer will be heard. 


Maud Powell and the String Quartet.—After an ex- 
ceedingly busy season Miss Maud Powell has hied herself 
to the mountains for a much needed rest. Her work will 
begin again early in October. She will travel twelve weeks 
in the West, after which she will return for a busy season 
in New York and vicinity. She will continue to be identi- 
fied with the Powell String Quartet, and will present a se- 
ries of concerts with that organization in New York city 
soon after the Christmas holidays. 

Festival Work.—Mr. Leonard E. Auty, the tenor, has 
been doing some very fine work in festival singing, and his 
professional duties in the progress of the Wilkesbarre 
(Pa.) Festival, just closed, were so well performed that his 
achievement rests in the way of a triumph. The term of 
the festival included June 11 and 12, and the competi- 
tion was conducted under the auspices of the Oratorio 
Society. As it deserved to be, the festival was one of the 
most successful ever held in the vicinity of Wilkesbarre, 
made so, of course, by the high standard of talent en- 
gaged. Mr. Auty made a strong impression and especially 
in the tenor solo, trio and chorus, Be Propitious, from The 
Creation ; and also the tenor réle of Dr. D. J. J. Mason's 
new opera, Catrin, the Maid of Cefyndfa, which part Mr. 
Auty created. 

Carlotta F. Pinner.—Carlotta F. Pinner will sing at 
Long Branch Hotel on July 4, and at a number of other 
places during this summer. She sang on June 11 at Asso- 
ciation Hall, Paterson, N. J., in a piano recital given by 
John D. Zabriskie. The Paterson Press said this of Miss 
Pinner's singing : 

Miss Pinner had two numbers On the program, and she filled them 
most acceptably, her rendition of the Jewel Song from Faust being 
especially fine. She has a powerful voice and uses it effectively. 
Her low notes in the Solvejg’s Song in the second part were sympa- 
thetic and called forth rounds of applause. 

Grand Rapids Musical Society.—The annual meeting 
and election of officers of the St. Cecilia Society was held 
last week. The society is made up entirely of women, and 
is devoted to the study of music and the cultivation of 
musical tastes. It has been in existence about fifteen 
years. The society has a membership of about 500 and is 
an important factor in musical affairs. 

For three years Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, wife of the acting 
Secretary of State, was president of the society, and dur- 
ing her administration a handsome club house costing 
$40,000 was erected, and a year ago was dedicated. It is 


been the centre of much of the social life of the city since 
its erection. It has a large auditorium and perfectly ap- 
pointed ballroom and other accommodations. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year. 
The election was unanimous: President, Mrs. Homer C. 
Brigham ; vice-president, Mrs. J. C. Wenham ; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Cassius H. Sweet ; recording secretary, 
Miss Clara Goodman ; treasurer, Mrs. James Campbell ; 
trustees for three years, Mrs. John H. Bonnell, Mrs. J. B. 
Hoskens, Miss Lulu Berkey. 

Grace Church Troubles,—The troubles in Grace Church, 
San Francisco, caused by the resignation of the organist 
and the dismissal of Mrs, Eunice Westwater, the contralto, 
has ended in a lawsuit by the latter against the church for 
damages, which was to be filed in the Superior Court. 
The singer claims that she ought to have had six months’ 
notice according to agreement, and her charge is dam- 
age to her artistic reputation by her sudden dismissal from 
the church where she had sung so long, and also the injury 
done to her health. ‘‘ Mental agony, we call it in law,” 
said the lawyer. 

A Southern Musicale.—The Nicholas, Bishop and 
Marcosson musicale. given at the Country Club at An- 
chorage, Ky., Tuesday night, was one of the leading social 
events of the season in the vicinity of Louisville. M. R. 
Marcosson played Mendelssohn’s concerto, Bohm’s cavatina 
and Bozzini’s Fairy Dance; Miss Nicholas sang Amy 
Honock’s Bud and the Rose and Roger’s At Parting. Miss 
Bishop played Rubinstein’s Romance and a fragment of 
Grieg. 

A Guest of New York.—Mr. Alfredo Barili, the pianist 
and composer, from Atlanta, Ga., is in New York paying 
a visit to friends. 

Mr. Brewster’s Recital.—An organ recital and concert 
was given in the Calvary M. E. Church, New York, last 
Thursday evening, by the church choir. The organist, 
Mr. Wm. Otis Brewster, was assisted by Miss Frances 
Miller, soprano of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, of 
Baltimore ; Mr. Grant Odell, baritone, of Brooklyn, and 
Mr. Edwin Cary, organist of Hanson Place M. E. Church, 
Brooklyn. The program comprised numbers by Guilmant, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Gounod, Tours, Lemmens, Oliver 
King, Th. Salome, Lachner, Haydn, Rossini and Rhein- 
berger. 

Hoffmann Sails.—Mr. August Wm. Hoffmann, the well- 
known pianist and composer, of St. Louis, will leave for 
Hamburg on the steamer Persia on June 22. 

Chicago Conservatory.—The Chicago Conservatory will 
giveits closing concert at Central Music Hall to-morrow 
evening. The Jacobssohn Orchestral Club will assist. A 
number of students will make their last appearance in con- 
nection with the institution, and this will be the last public 
affair of the present season. 

New England Conservatory of Music,—Exercises of 


commencement week, 1895: 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 19 and 20, in Sleeper Hall, gradu- 


ating exercises of the School of Elocution, 8 P. M.; Saturday after- 
noon, June 22, outing of the graduating class, 2:30 P. M.; Sunday, 
June 23, in Sleeper Hall, raccalaureate sermon, by Rev. Charles L. 
Goodell, 7:30 P. M.; Monday, June 24 in Sleeper Hall, concert by the 
graduating class, 8 P. M.; Tuesday, June 25, in the conservatory par- 
lors, exercises in memory of the late director, Dr. Eben Tourjée, and 
unveiling of a memorial bust presented by the faculty, 3 P. M.; 
Wednesday, June 26, in the Shawmut Church, corner of Brookline 


and Tremont streets, commencement exercises, 2 30 P. M.; annual re- 
union and banguet of the Alumni Association, 7:30 P. M. 

A Comstock Concert.—Mr. Oscar Franklin Comstock 
gave a song recital in Wheeler Hall on Thursday evening, 
June 6, before a most enthusiastic audience. The program 
was made up of popular and classic selections, and every 
number drew forth a generous round of applause, which 
spoke well for the enjoyment of the audience. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 

Without Thee, There is aGreen Hil], Ring Out Wild Bells, Gounod ; 
Calm as the Night (by request), Mine and Thine, Bohm; Entreaty, 
Roeder ; Bid Me to Live (by request), Hatton; Margreth am Thore, 
Lehn’ deine Wang, Jensen; Im Wunderschénen Monat Mai, Aus 
meinen Thridnen, Die Rose, die Lilie, die Taube, Wenn Ich in Deine 
Augen Seh! Ich Grolle Nicht (from Dichter liebe), Schumann; We 
Kissed Again with Tears, The Autumn Story, Kellie; Thou Art so 
Like a Flower, Chadwick; The Minstrel Boy, Shelley ; Se, Denza ; 
Venetian Song, Ideale, Serenata, Tosti ; Old Irish song—Off to Phila- 
delphia (by request); O That We Two Were Maying, Serenade, 
Nevin. 

Musical Club, Louisville.—The entertainment given 
by the Musical Club in Louisville on June 11 was an excel- 
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lent one. The choruses were sung with unusual smooth- 
ness. Sol. Marcasson played several violin soli, and 
Douglas Webb, Miss Rickets and Mrs. Redman sang. The 
director of the club is Mr. Shackelton. 

The Misses Heine.—-Those admirable ensemble ane 
solo artists, the Misses Heine, will spend the summer ia 
Wisconsin, making Mayville their headquarters. While 
there the ladies will give those wishing to study violix or 
piano an opportunity to do so, and they will also appear in 
occasional concerts. The Misses Heine will return to New 
York about September 15. 

Music at Fire Island.—Mr. S. G. Pratt has been en- 
gaged to give a series of concerts and musical evenings 
during July and August at the Fire Island Hotel. The 
manager, Mr. P. T. Wall, who was associated with the 
New York State Building at the World's Fair, announces 
the opening Saturday evening, June 29, when a choice 
program will be arranged under Mr. Pratt’s direction. 
It is intended to devote Monday and Thursday evenings 
to concerts of popular classics, in which Mr. Pratt will ap- 
pear as pianist and composer. 

In preparation of these programs, which will include the 
favorite works of the masters Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann, Rubinstein, &c., (as well as music in the 
lighter vein of modern composers), Mr. Pratt has been re- 
suming his piano practice, devoting several hours daily to 
the work. He will be assisted by Mrs, Flora Spencer 
Pratt and a fine quartet of strings. 

Whatever Mr. Pratt undertakes will be done in an 
earnest and artistic manner, and the guests of the ‘‘ Surf 
Hotel and Cottages” are to be congratulated on the rare 
musical treats in store for them. 

Vassar Feels Its Loss.—The board of trustees of 
Vassar College at the annual meeting last week accepted 
the resignation tendered a short time ago by the director 
of its music department, Prof. E. M. Bowman, of this city. 
Mr. Bowman has conducted his department at long range, 
so to speak, namely by visiting the college two or three 
times each week. Imperative local duties have at length 
compelled him, much to his regret, to relinquish a service 
which has proved both agreeable to him and satisfactory to 
the college. The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the board of trustees and ordered spread on 
the records. It is expressive of the regret felt by the 
board and shared in by the faculty and students, particularly 
those who are interested in the music standards of the col- 
lege bred woman. As this 1s the first instance in the his- 
tory of Vassar college in which such action has been taken 
on the resignation of a member of its faculty, the tribute to 
Mr. Bowman’s worth as an instructor is one of unusual 
emphasis : 

Resolved, in view of the retirement of Prof. Edward Morris Bow- 
man, the trustees desire to express and record their high estimation 
of his exceptional musical ability, and of the value of his service to 
the college. The rare excellence of his qualifications for and 
methods in his work have been shown in its increasingly gratifying re- 
sults. While regretting his departure from the college, the warmest 
wishes of the board for his prosperity and continued success go with 
him. 

Fannie Hirsch.—Fannie Hirsch, the well-known concert 
singer, leaves this coming Saturday for Europe. She will be 
accompanied by her sister, whose health requires a change. 
Fannie Hirsch is making good use of a vacation granted 
her by the Temple Emanu-E], to rest from a busy season 
of singing and teaching. On her return to this city in Sep- 
tember she will resume her teaching and concert work, 

Mr. Carl at Sea Cliff.—Mr. Carl will take possession of 
his cottage at Sea Cliff July 1, returning to the city at in- 
tervals to give instruction on the organ in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, as his class of pupils is still large, and 
especially to accommodate those from the West and South. 

Mr. Carl will devote considerable time this summer to 
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composing and arranging works for the organ as well as in 
preparing next season's répertoire for his concert tour, 
which will be an extensive one. 

Last Sunday evening at Oradell, N. J., Mr. Carl playeda 
return engagement in the Reformed Church, assisted by 
Mr. Luther Gail Allen, baritone, and Mr. P. E. Van Bus- 
kirk, basso. 


Kate McDonald, of Detroit.—Miss Kate McDonald, with 
a number of her piano pupils, gave a musicale June 8 at 
the Detroit Conservatory of Music, assisted by Miss Agnes 
Andrus, pianist; Mrs. May Leggett Abel and Miss Char- 
lotte McDonald, Miss Emma McDonald and 
F. L. Abel, 'cello, and Silas R. Mills, basso. The com- 
posers represented were Grieg, Mendelssohn, Scharwenka, 
3ohm, Fesca and others. Piano solos were played by the 
Misses Florence Mack, Mabel Byram, Kansas City; Anna 
Lorenz, Rena Bent, Charlotte Moran, Elsie McDonald and 
Leona Troy. Miss Mary Sullivan and Miss Nellie Thomas 
played a four hand piece for piano. Mr. Mills sang two 
selections ; Miss Hattie Clippert, Miss Charlotte McDonald 
and Miss Emma McDonald played a trio for piano, violin 
and 'cello; Miss Agnes Andrus and Miss Abel played the 
first movement of the Grieg sonata for piano and violin ; 
Miss Leona Troy, Mrs. Abel, Miss Charlotte McDonald and 
Mr. Abel contributed a selection for piano, violin, viola and 


violinists ; 


‘cello by Fesca.—Z.achange. 


After One Year.—The Pittsburg Conservatory of Music, 
3everidge Webster, director, and Chas. N. Boyd, secretary, 
announces its public performances for the end of the first 
year of the institution. June 14 occurred the scholarship 
June 15, a junior recital ; June 17, a second junior 
recital; June 18, the gold medal recital; June 19, the 
director's reception, together with presentation of medals; 
June 20 there will take place a pupils’ recital at the con- 
servatory, and June 21, a concert by the faculty, involving 
the children’s chorus of fifty voices, the Pittsburg Ladies’ 
Quartet and a few of the special pupils of the different 


recital ; 


teachers. 

Feineger Divorced.—Bridgeport, June 14.—Karl Fein- 
eger, a prominent musician and composer, was divorced in 
the Superior Court to-day from his wife, Elizabeth, whom 
he married in Elizabeth, N. J., in 1870. She went with her 
three children to Berlin several years ago and refused to 
return.—Aecorder. 

St. Anthony’s 7OOth Anniversary.—Three days of 
festival services were held in this city last week by the 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Anthony of Padua, celebrat- 
ing the 700th anniversary of the birth of the Franciscan 
saint named. Archbishop Corrigan; the Papal ablegate, 
Archbishop Satolli, and almost all the high local dignitaries 
of the Roman Catholic Church took part in the ceremonies, 
which were embellished with elaborate music from a heavy 
adult chorus and a children’s choir of 400 voices, Miss 
Mary Louise Clary, the contralto, was especially engaged as 
soloist for all three days of the celebration. 


Washington's Festival of Song. — The Washington, 
D. C., high schools are distinguished for the prominence of 
music in the educational department, and a chorus of 500 
school children under William L. Tomlins, conductor, gave 
evidence of fine training at a festival of song held at the 
Academy of Music in that city on June 6. Maud Powell 
was the soloist, and her numbers on the program were 
given with that artistic finish which characterizes all her 
The Zigeunerweisen, by Sarsate; Russian song 


etiorts. 
by Lalo, and minute-waltz by Chopin, were never per- 
formed on the violiu in Washington with better effect. 


GNTLEMAN desirous of sending his daughter to 
A Vienna in September to stay a year or two to com- 
plete her musical education, would like to hear from some 
parent having similar intentions with a view of studying 
Address, D., 


together. References required and given. 


care Tue Musicat Courier, New York. 


MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


ag cae! 
G. Schirmer, New York. 
CHARLES GOUNOD, ; Faust. 

A new edition of this fascinating opera has just now 
appeared that by its excellence merits attention in this col- 
umn, which is chiefly devoted to original compositions. 

It is not printed from movable types on paper that is 
translucent to such a degree asto be diaphonaus and pre- 
sent a confused appearance when printed on both sides. 

Engraved plates are used, and the engraving is of the 
best. 

The size is large octavo. The spacing and margins are 
amply sufficient for the penciled directions of instructors, 
&c., and the paperis not only good, but will receive ink 
marks without spreading or showing them on the other 
side. These may seem very small matters to note, yet 
when it is considered how valuable a copy may become to 
a singer whose teacher's remarks are therein preserved, 
whose various devices for aiding the memory are also 
recorded, &c., it will be evident that if the book is not 
worn out while receiving these additions considerable sat- 
isfaction will be received by its owner. Students may 
even write in special effects observed at each performance 
of the work for reminders when attempting it themselves. 
Notwithstanding the many similar good points that might 
be detailed, the cost is no higher than that of copies printed 
on blotting paper, and which will not lay open on the desk 
on account of the rigidity of the binding. 

The editorial work, especially the proof-reading, is scru- 
pulously exact. The ballet music performed under the 
composer's direction at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
England, during the Franco-German war is appended in 
full, only the verbal preface being omitted. Stage direc- 
tions are inserted throughout the work. 

Instead of the various songs that were written for special 
singers at most costly representations of this opera appear- 
ing together in an appendix they are inserted here in their 
respective places. 

The languages used are Italian and English, the latter 
being printed below the former. The syllabication of the 
Italian is so carefully executed as to be of considerable 
assistance to students of the language, who must acquire a 
highly critical knowledge of it to be able to render intelli- 
gently and with faultless expression every linguistic utter- 
ance, however it may be modified by the musical melody. 

The orchestral solos and all the salient points of the 
instrumentation are marked for the benefit of the accom- 
panists at the piano and to acquaint singers with what 
they may expect from an orchestra. 

The languages are both printed in very large letters, and 
the heads of the notes are also not only made bold and 
large, but all is so very well proportioned that every detail 
may be clearly seen at a given distance from the eye. In 
other copies the text is too small to be read at the same 
number of inches that is convenient for the notes. Some- 
times when the heads of the notes are large the stems and 
tails are made large also, which greatly overcrowds the 
plates and perplexes readers striving to seize more signifi- 
cant and important details. This fault is most marked 
when folio music is printed from movable types, and 
causes a mental friction and perhaps headaches in sensitive 
artists. In this edition groups of quavers (eighth notes) 
have tails that are not so markedly aggressive, and all the 
pages present a clear appearance to the eye. The English 
version used is that by H. T. Chorley. A portrait of the 
composer taken in 1859—about the time of the first produc- 
tion of this opera—is given as a frontispiece. 

A short account of the story of Faust is also offered, in 
which the writer seems to wish to imply that the tale is of 
German origin and Faust was a German student. In truth, 
the story much resembles that of Llewellen and His Dog, 
in that it is not exclusively German, as this is not merely 
Welsh, for it appears of almost world-wide currency, each 


country choosing its own favorite animal. The second play 
of Christopher Marlowe (who took the degree of B. A. at 
Cambridge University in 1583), and which was entitled Life 
and Death of Dr. Faustus, contains passages and scenes of 
marvelous strength, especially those of the scholars, when 
Faustus speaks of his compact with Mephistophilis. 
Later, when nearing the precipice of final and everlasting 
ruin, he awaits the fatal moment imploringly, deeply 
penitent, and-yet distrustful of repentance, we find an 
enthralling interest, long sustained, passionate earnestness 
and overwhelming eloquence and pathos. Marlowe's 
classical knowledge and leanings are noted in the cele- 
brated apostrophe to Helen of Greece, whom the spirit 
Mephistophilis conjures up to gratify the gaze of Faustus. 
This gaze was essentially sensuous and not spiritual, not- 
withstanding the lofty tone and style of speech adopted, 
particularly in the soliloquies. The tragic poet depicts a 
mere pleasure seeker and not a truly noble and aspiring 
soul, animated by high aims. This was reserved for the 
poet Goethe, and it isthis which so very greatly dis- 
tinguishes his splendid achievement. The desperation, 
terror, the horrible agony of Faustus at the outcome that 
enthralls us are chiefly in Marlowe. 

Before 1593 he had produced The Jew of Malta, The 
Massacre at Paris, and Edward the Second. His first play, 
Tamburlane the Great, was so popular that Shakespeare 
makes ancient P7s/o/ quote it, although in ridicule. It was 
evidently written before leaving Cambridge, and possibly 
to please the people fond of bombastic speeches, &c. This 
drama was immediately successful, and long remained a 
favorite in England, whereas Faustus gained a hearing 
elsewhere. It is possible that Shakespeare himself (as well 
as Goethe) was indebted toits author. 

Be this as it may, it appears certain that a comparison of 
the two Fausts will repay students of the technical arts of 
dramatic construction and especially of the psychologic in- 
fluences of writers and art producers generally upon each 
other. 

It is somewhat interesting to note that in England at the 
present moment public attention is being directed to the 
inquiry how far the composer Hindel was led to improve 
his style (which culminated in the production of oratorios) 
by virtue of his becoming acquainted with the works of the 
English composer Purcell; for here we have almost a com- 
pletely parallel case. The times were not yet ripe for a 
Faust by Goethe in the days of Marlowe. It is evident the 
world was somewhat unprepared for the second part of his 
Faust when it first appeared. Similarly the resources of 
Purcell as regards executants, appreciative hearers, intelli- 
gent critics and other helpers made it impossible for him 
to fully realize his dreams. 

Yet he opened paths and incited his successors to extend 
them. 

Hence Hindel, among many others, was eventually in- 
cited to strive for that which seemed originally to be ‘‘ an 
object of hopeless aspiration.” 

For Hindel wrote a pastoral in Italy. 

On going to London and discovering Purcell’s Dido and 
Eneas, he immediately rewrote this pastoral with new 
dramatic forms and styles of treatment, and most markedly 
in the disposition of the chorus, which the acquaintance 
with English music initiated. Quotations are now being 
freely made from the works of these two composers to 
show that in Timon,in King Arthur and the cantatas 
Purcell had long previously anticipated Handel. 

In Acis and Galatea Handel indeed copied not only Pur- 
cell’s mannerisms, but also well-marked English peculiari- 
ties, and especially when they made good dramatic effects. 
The isolated exclamations Hark, Hark! and See What 
Ample Strides He Takes, in the chorus Wretched Lovers, 
illustrate this. 

The particular form of pathetic feeling manifested 1n 
Purcell’s secular works is reproduced by Hiindel very 
closely and frequently. This is a matter that cannot well 
be unfolded here in language, as appeals must be made to 
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individual experiences and particular passages ; but the in- 
troduction of the short piece of slow measured melody in 
the blustering recitative I Rage, I Melt, I Burn is Purcel- 
lian in idea (at the words In Soft Melodious Accents), and 
the peculiar kind of pathos which English music recorded 
(and Purcell in particular was fond of employing) offers a 
complete parallel as regards psychological significance. 

The celebrated didactic musician Dr. A. B. Marx, more 
than half a century ago, speaking of Purcell, says: 

‘It is, therefore, less for the sake of giving an example 
than on account of the interest attached to the writings and 
the honored name of the English composer that we give 
place to the beginning of a three-part song by Purcell, 
Whether the predecessor of Hindel, to whom he showed 
in many respects an affinity of mind, did indeed intend to 
lead his bass in such a bold and unconcerned manner, this 
we must leave for those who are more intimately ac- 
quainted with his style of writing. Hisrhythm and several 
turns in the melody appear to favor the latter assumption ; 
although Purcell on other occasions shows himself mild 
and tender, just like his great successor in favor of the 
lovers of music in England. A more complete collection 
of the relics of ancient music in England is still a great 
desideratum to us on the Continent.” 

The idea of comparing the works of these kindred spirits 
is therefore not new; but the modern practice of searching 
as with a brilliant electric light for internal evidences in all 
such matters is daily leading to most interesting discoy- 
eries, and it is possible that German critics may eventually 
learn that the counterpoint of England antedates that of 
any other country. Compositions of the time of Shake- 
speare are frequently heard in concert rooms there, not 
merely as historic relics, but as works still yielding a gen- 
uine pleasure. 

If, after comparing the two Fausts as suggested above, 
one turns to the subject of the present notice, it is noted 
that here we really have no true Faust at all. Certainly 
no hint of the faustus who exclaims : 

‘Stand still, you ever moving spheres of Heaven, 

That time may cease and midnight never come !” 
or of the Faust whose words are quoted by Wagner to 
prepare sympathizing souls for his ‘‘ Ein Faust Ouver- 
ture '; but instead an ordinary love tale in French fashion 
(by Messrs. Jules Barbier and Michel Carré), that might as 
well be termed “ Margarita,” for any exhibition of a pow- 
erful personality in the title rdéle. 

That the genius of Gounod and the fascination of his 
singularly ineffable music should make one temporarily 
indifferent to this and forgetful of critical exercises, the 
thoughts expiring in pleasures experienced, is a triumph of 
which a composer may well be proud in these days when 
even art lovers are fond of dissecting, scrutinizing, ques- 
tioning, calculating and systematizing all things. 





The Vocalist, New York. 
PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH. . { “264? Economy and 
( Expressiveness. 

A handbook for singers and speakers, consisting of nine 
chapters on vocal matters, is here put forth, which may 
find a large circle of readers desirous of learning some- 
thing definite respecting the proper use of lungs, position 
of the larynx, &c., in song. 

The first chapter, entitled ‘‘ The Purpose of the Voice,’ 
may be perhaps regarded as introductory, for in the eighth 
and elsewhere the same subjects are reverted to. Here some 
considerations respecting the nature of the musical quality 
of the voice as used in ordinary speech are given that 
should prove most interesting and suggestive. It is per- 
fectly certain that our soul states are betrayed in the 
music or sing-song of all our utterances. Many a question 
is asked merely with a view to learn if the person addressed 
is in a good or a bad temper, from the character of the 
tones used in reply. Herbert Spencer illustrates this by 
noticing how differently the word ‘‘sir” is intoned. An 
indignant woman, an obsequious waiter, a beseeching 
schoolboy, a grateful recipient employ strongly marked 
variations of tone. 

By watching the speech of children we may frequently 
detect them in falsehood, for the mvzic of their speech 
betrays them to a close observer. In the Chinese language 
these intonations affect the reai literal meaaings of words, 
according as they are uttered on a low tone or a high one, 
with a strident tone or a rising or falling inflection, and so 


on. With ourselves it is only the psychologic condition of 
the speaker that is revealed ; but so directly that on merely 
listening to their ‘‘ good morning” one may learn if the 
quarrel or difference of the last evening has been forgotten 
that sleep has restored good humor, refreshing the spirit 
as well as the frame. Shakespeare is particularly rich in 
remarks regarding the nature of the spoken voice. He 
habitually associates amiable and gentle natures with 
sweet and tender speaking tones. The author says: ‘‘ Why 
not learn to express this kindness in our voices?” which 
raises the question if it be possible to teach this or even de- 
sirable to do so. 

When elocutionary methods are practiced in daily life to 
intensify ordinary expressions a sense of unnaturalness and 
insincerity results that is felt to be horrible, and especially 
in the confidences of ahome. The reviewer will never for- 
get a‘‘thank you” he once received in return for a most 
trivial kindness rendered a lady, and that merited no 
special notice, in which a full gamut of tones was used in 
both directions, upward and downward—thank on the 
ascending scale and you on the descending. 

The subject is so full of direct application that it is diffi- 
cult to stop.- Perhaps the chief fault in the book under 
notice is that so very much ground is traversed in so small 
a book. 

This matter is reverted to on page 59, but much is left 
unsaid, and necessarily so, for singing is treated of as well 
as the speaking voice. Good advice is given not to talk in 
noisy streets, if about to sing or speak to a large audience. 
It may be added that if a concert party is obliged to trave, 
some distance together it is well to play a game of whist or 
invent some way of entertaining bright spirits without 
having to use or strain the voice. When riding in cabs 
over rough paving stones it is well to stop both ears with 
the fingers, speak softly and listen with the mouth open. 
This resource is equally available when talking against a 
continuous roar in a machinery hall. 

The chapter on breathing may not be readily accepted 
by teachers, whose pupils are mostly women, and readers 
need to be cautioned against the indiscriminate use of all 
such exercises when no physical exertion is to be made, be- 
cause of the effect upon the heart. 

The free motion of the bow arm of a good violinist, as 
compared with the constraint of a bad one, is made to illus- 
trate most cleverly the action of certain muscles in singing. 

The phrase ‘‘ With sufficient force to expel all the air 
from the lungs” is used on page 39. The iungs cannot be 
soemptied. With every breath from 20 to 30 cubic inches 
are drawn into them, and when sitting respiration occurs 
about fourteen times per minute. The average man can 
hold about 8 pints of air, and uses about a gallon in a 
minute. Itis compleicly renewed in that time. But all this 
is graduated, for there are always nearly 100 cubic inches 
of residual air left therein, and much more that is termed 
supplemental. Were it not for this on leaving a warm 
room for the open on a wintry night the shock to the lungs 
would prove too great to be endured. The admixture is 
and must be gradual. 

Some very good hints on clearing the throat are given, 
which may be supplemented with the remark that it is best 
to try to cut accumulations of mucus with the mouth 
closed, and if possible inaudably to bystanders ; and, not 
merely for politeness sake, but to prevent violent explosions 
at a highly sensitive place. The directions to breathe 
through the nose are good and should be followed by all 
persons, not only to prevent the imbecile expression of deaf 
persons and others having mental defects who keep the 
mouth ordinarily open, but for the sake of health—and 
especially at night, when the throat becomes dry from the 
unfiltered air and the effect of sudden changes in the 
temperature. The nose warms, moistens and sifts the air. 
Some persons find a difficulty in avoiding the bad habit 
and dislike putting forth any effort (such as closing the 
moutb) when voluntarily relaxing all muscles in the hope 
of going to sleep. They may be glad to know that by rais- 
ing the tongue to the roof of the mouth the jaw will rise of 
itself and close the mouth tightly, with no appreciable 
voluntary action. Singers especially should be informed 
that they may surely breathe through the nose by similarly 
raising the tongue to the palate, even while keeping the 
mouth open. Eventually this style of breathing may be 
practised with the tongue down. 

The author concludes by the formulation of condensed 





statements or generalizations and then considering their 
soundness. For instance: ‘‘ When pronunciation is per- 
fect, the voice is right.” 

One may hear at Coney Island a woman deliver a story- 
song in which the words are enunciated with painfully 
marked emphasis that the audience may thoroughly enjoy 
the tale. But the tone is raucous and intolerable ;,even 
worse that of a sheet-iron band which perhaps plays the 
accompaniment. Again, ‘‘ Perfect breath adjustment will 
always form perfect vowels” (page 67). Day after day a 
certain singing master allows his pupils to practice scales 
on ‘‘ Ah” as breathing studies ; yet when the scale is given 
in descending order, the ‘‘ Ah" becomes gradually changed 
into ‘‘ Awe,” without any apparent remonstrances from 
him. 

The author objects to humming. Some high sopranos 
claim that by humming for some time before a concert the 
nasal passages are so thoroughly cleaned that the voice 
attains a marked increase of brilliancy. 

To hum by way of accompaniment to a solo singer seems 
a vain exhibition on the part of a chorus. In the Sanctus 
of Gounod’s most celebrated mass it seems a kind of insult 
to the Creator of the human larynx which is specially elab- 
orated above that of all other creatures that speech may be 
united with song. The quality of tone so produced is 
execrable. It is much better to open the lips, if ever so 
slightly, so that complete contact be broken, and produce an 
extremely delicate pianissimo, which shall not merely be 
soft, but also of markedly good timbre or color. This 
may of course be done on various vowels to represent the 
sighing of winds, &c. 

To treat of speech and song in the same work leads to 
great confusion ; for most strongly marked differences ex- 
ist. The linguistic utterances of the singer differ widely 
from those of a speaker. In the former the consonants 
must be short, swift, elastic and soft as possible ; in the 
latter the consonants are strong and often prolonged. 

In Shakespeare's Twelfth Night, 1/arza, while enjoying 
her pranks as a gull catcher and relating them, says: ‘‘ He 
does nothing but smile and smile,” dwelling at will on the 
s and m while gesticulating. This is impossible to an opera 
singer, for consonants cannot be sung ; musical notes come 
with the vowels alone. Then also the verbal melody above 
noticed bears no similarity as regards intervals with the 
recitative of the opera, oratorio or other musical strain, such 
as the aria. 

The reader is kept steadily interested in the book until 
the end, and then discovers once again that herein also er- 
rors have been pointed out in the teachings of different 
masters ; but that direct, intelligible and immediately prac- 
tical advice as to the secret ‘‘ how to sing ” is not given. 
Technical words are used, such as ‘‘ frontal voice,” and no 
glossary is offered to explain their meaning. Terms appear 
towhich ordinary mortals, even so-called well-educated men, 
fail to attach any satisfactory meaning. A lady at a large 
dinner table once asked ‘‘ Why does a lobster turn red 
when boiled?” Two errors were implied in this question ; 
for one cannot boil a solid body ; it may be cooked in boil- 
ing water when near the sea level. 

It does not turn red, but the outer coat comes off. The 
red jacket underneath may be seen by chipping away the 
outer one. It was immediately possible in this case to ac- 
cept such common modes of speech and make all clear; but 
how, when involved in the half-contradictory statements of 
singing teachers, may even a good scholar learn how to 
apply such injunctions as these on page 69: ‘The jaw 
must float in looseness throughout all registers, all vowels 
and all gradations of power, even to the fullest possible 


tone”? oe 


The Union Again.—The bands that have been formed 
in various orphan asylums in the city are the latest cause for 
complaint by the Musical Mutual Protective Association. 
President Alexander Bremer of that order sent a letter to 
Mayor Strong yesterday protesting in the name of 3,000 
members against the bands of the Catholic Protectory, the 
Juvenile Orphan Asylum and the Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
making engagements in this city and vicinity. Mr. Bremer 
said that these institutions were in a measure dependent 
upon the city for financial support, and that it was unjust 
that the inmates should play for money, thus depriving the 
citizen musicians who depend upon music for their liveli- 
hood of the work that belongs by right to them.—Swuz. 
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A Russian Idea of the Organ. 


HE following letter was received recently by 
Mme. Octavia Hensel, of Louisville, Ky., froma Rus- 
sian count, whose name is withheld. It may be interest- 


ing to organists: 


My Dear Mapame Hense_—When at our last meeting 
in Vienna I pleaded with you to accept the position offered 
you in our Russia, you chided me with the barbarism of 
my native land, You feared that your religion would not 
endure our church service with its gaudy Oriental adorn. 
ment. Its crude music, innocent of instruments invented 
by your Western civilization, might, you said, turn your 
hairgray with its archaic suggestions. Knowing nothing 
of your country I could not retaliate, but I registered a 


grim intention of so doing, if chance ever afforded the in- 
formation and the opportunity. 

Well, finally I have made my pilgrimage to your great, 
glorious western republic, where every man does as he 


pleases to do, and tramps hastily along his route to joy un- 
mindful of But let that pass; not 
politics, but art and religious music shall be the theme of 
my remarks. 

As I came from the south, I first entered one of the 
Catholic churches in New Orleans. From far up in the tower 
a tenor voice to an organ accompaniment warbled an Ave 
Maria that floated down to us in the dusky twilit aisle. It 
was sung con amore with all the voluptuous fervor of a 


his neighbors’ corns. 


moonlight serenade over the waters of Venice. As we are 
not accustomed to amorous songs in our worship, in order 


to enjoy it I closed my eyes and the glory of Italian opera 


came before them. The impression was so vivid that I 
could not resist the prompting when the curtain rang down 
to go out to a neighboring restaurant and order a midnight 


post-opera supper and wine—meanwhile meditating on the 
moral tone of a people that adopted the Italian opera form 
for the artistic setting of a religion of morality that chiefly 
inculeated a restraint of the passions. 

A friend told me that this was but a small specimen 
among the great variety of American religions. He took 
me to one of the Protestant churches ; I forget the name ; 
it is difficult to remember all of them in this land of yours, 
famous for its ‘‘ fifty religions and only one kind of soup.” I 
was oppressed by the quiet decorum of the place, pervaded 
by the odors of sanctity mingled with suspicions of French 
Soon a low buzzing sound began to crawl up my 
back, somewhat like the low, industrious hum of a smelting 
furnace when the blast 1s inaugurated. Though prepared 
for any astonishment, I could not imagine why you should 
use anv such machinery in your devotional exercises. My 
ignorance was dispelled when informed that it was the 16 
foot pedal of an organ, Other tones were superimposed, 
to suggest the 
streets or the saloon orchestrion. 


cologne. 


stridulent and sufficiently aggressive 
barrel organ of the 
A quartet of voices came forth which I was really anxious 
to hear, but the blast furnace kept on remorselessly, buzz- 
ing and blurring out the beauty of voice, elasticity of 
phrasing and diminuendo passages. I told my friend that 
when we employed such fine voices we did not place them 
beside a planing mill in order to enjoy their music. He did 
not answer, but merely twitched on his countenance a 
lofty smile of benignant pity for my uncultured ignorance. 

Happening to be out in a smaller town, I was curious to 
hear the style of singing therein prevalent. In the little 
place of less than 2,000 people there were seven churches, 
seven different shades of spiritual teaching. I went to the 
most popular—the Methodist—where the minister gave out 
a hymn and one of the brethren stood up to lead off ina 
wild, wailing melody. They say that our Russian music 
is ‘‘melanchole,”’ but it surely never gave me such a blue 
feeling of goneness. The congregation fell in with will 
and wail, making their emphasis according to the amount 
of wind in their lungs. The swelling rise and fall of the 
volume of sound reminded me of the roar and lull of a 
wind storm. It was hearty enough, and as good chest 
exercise must be healthful and inspiriting, but as for music 
to interpret or lead us to any conception of the higher 
spiritual world, I failed to comprehend it. Yet I will not 
animadvert on your system; salvation by works—that is by 
working the lungs—may be as good as any other plan. 

I then hearkened to the minister, who told me so much 
about the great Ruler of the Universe that I blushed for 
my ignorance, I was astonished to find a man in an out of 
the world hole in America who had such an intimate, per- 
sonal, round-the-corner acquaintance with the great Omnip- 
otent. 

A kindly disposed gentleman presented me with a hymn 
book, for which I thanked him and put it in my pocket to 
read at leisure when I should go home. [I presumed that I 
should find therein some noble English or American poetry, 
but I could not understand these hymns. ‘They struck me 
as being mostly humble pie rhymes, where the highest as- 
pirations of the singers were to be ‘‘ worms of the dust” 
and ‘‘ wretches crawling before the throne” of some awful 
despot, or jubilant jingles exulting over the discomfiture of 
enemies ; and where they took a pleasant strain, they 
wauted to lay their heads in his lap and sleep forever. 
There was no lack of expression against the spirit of evil, 
and I gained a vivid impression of old black Satan prowl- 





ing around the backwoods of America on dark nights with 
a steel trap baited for sinners. 


I could find therein no great national hymn. I looked in 
the index to find if your great poet Shakespeare had made 
any contributions, but I found only names that are not 
known in your secular literature. Why not? Did intellect 
and piety take entirely different routes in English ? 

I cannot forbear noticing the pugnacious, vindictive 
streak that threads some of your pious psalmody, Was it 
a Hibernian who wrote : 

Christian, dost thou see them, 

On the dark and bloody ground? 

Christian, up and smite them ! 
I seriously contemplated a translation of this into Russian 
for a blood-curdling Cossack warwhoop. 

But I have never yet seen a set of singers so pleased 
with their achievement as was a quartet in one of these 
village churches who sang gospel hymns. After they had 
warbled and pumped out the Sweet By-and-by they were 
aureoled with a radiant glow of satisfaction, and I felt sure 
that they had a vision of their Jewish Jehovah looking 
through his beaming spectacles out of a window of the 
golden Jerusalem with a broad smile of generous approval 
for their serenade, Nor could I help being pleased, or 
rather tickled, at their happiness. It was contagious, and 
I thought that where joy is so inexpensive they should 
have all they could absorb. 

Finally I was taken to a stylish church of the metropolis 
that boasts its boy choir, clad in white surplices after the 
English pattern. We Russians do not love the English or 
their music. This choir sang musty melodies made three 
centuries ago, before music was developed as art or science. 
Forty voices were drilled through a monotone recitative, as 
when a number speak at once with like intonation, inflec- 
tion and gesture one of the orations of your great speaker 
Webster. When they sang in harmony the voices were 
nasal; nor was the ensemble comparable to the a capella 
singing of our Russian choirs, which seems to float in the 
air and above the earth. Moreover, the same old pedal 
buzz and thunder muddled up the vocal parts. I cannot 
imagine why Americans want the noise of machinery min- 
gled with the ethereal sound of fine music. In symphony 
and opera they always prefer the piano parts, and it isa 
common joke with the great European artists that only the 
sweet, soft andante movements catch the American ear. 

Why have you not the same taste about your church 
music as we have in barbarous Russia? We do not desire 
the love serenade, the music of the saloon or military fan- 
fare in our churches ; but we do want the fine ethereal a 
capella vocal music that surely does express the high ideal- 
ism of faith and religion. 

My dear Madame Hensel, had you visited Russia and 
become accustomed to the music and chimes of the Krem- 
lin, you would go back to your country with a missionary 
zeal to cast out and burn up your big machine boxes of 
whistles, wails, grunts, groans and thunder; nor would 
you wonder that our friends the Israelites were invited to 
leave Russia because they demoralized our musical taste by 
blowing rams’ horns in their synagogues. 

Your friend, 
Sercius, Count O’Komorr. 


With sincere respect, 





Funeral of Professor Roeder. 


HE funeral of Prof. Martin Roeder took place 
Wednesday afternoon from the hall of the Orpheus 
Musical Society, of which he was a member, at 27 Boylston 
street, Boston. There was a large attendance of prominent 
musicians from the various organizations and Conservatory 
of Music and leading German citizens. The floral tributes 
were many and beautiful. The musical features were ex- 
ceedingly fine and were contributed by leading musicians. 
The services began with the singing of The Singer's 
Testament by the Orpheus Musical Society under the 
direction of Dr. L. Kelterborn. This was followed witha 
selection by a string quartet, the Spaerenmusik of Rubin- 
stein, consisting of Messrs. Mahr, Hoffmann, Kuntz and 
Schulz. Rev. Dr. Lasker read selections from the Scrip- 
tures and pronounced a brief eulogy, in which Professor 
Roeder’s many estimable qualities of mind and heart were 
feelingly alluded to. This was followed by the singing of 
Cast Thine Eyes, from Elijah, by the following named 
members of the New England Conservatory of Music: 
Miss Gertrude Rennyson, Miss Etta Burgess, Armand 
Fortin and Oliver Clark. After prayer by Dr. Lasker, the 
Orpheus Musical Society sang The Bard, which concluded 
the services. 

The interment was in the Hebrew Cemetery at Wake- 
field. 

Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Wheeler, 
Louis C. Elson, Clarence Hay, William H. Clarke, George 
Fessenden, Carl Faelten, Sig. Auguste Rotoli, Mr. Tyler 
and Mr. Buckingham. 


Fire at Rome.—The beautiful Politeama Adriano, of 
Rome, has been destroyed by fire. While all the costumes, 
scenery and musical instruments were totally destroyed, 
no lives were lost. 





Carl Fique as Chorus Director. 
E translate the following from the New York 
Staats Zeitung : 


Mr. Carl Fiqué’s entry into the world of song was a most peculiar 
one. When he had acquired a thorough musical education at the 
Leipsic Conservatory, he devoted his energies mainly to the piano, 
and gained an enviable reputation both as soloist and teacher. 

About two years ago it came to pass that a small and modest 
Brooklyn male chorus, the Maennerchor, was in want of a director, 
and requested Mr, Fiqué to serve as such, Mr. Fiqué accepted the 
position mainly for the pleasure of the thing, but after a few rehear- 
sals it became manifest that he possessed a most extraordinary talent 
as chorus director. So rapid was the improvement of the Maenner- 
chor under Mr. Fiqué’s baton that a year later they were in condition 
to participate in the prize singing at the Sangerfest in Madison Square 
Garden. 

Mr. Fiqué’s little band came, sang and conquered. Only sixteen 
voices strong, its performance of the prize song took the vast audi- 
ence by storm, and in competition with twenty-three societies it 
gained second prize. 

This triumph has placed Mr. Fiqué in the front row of chorus 
directors, and has given him a record which to our knowledge is un- 
excelled. 


A Hawaiian Band in California.—A band of forty 
musicians, the Hawaiian National Band, under Frederico 
José Libornio, is giving concerts on the Pacific Coast. 

To Norway.—Mrs. Virgil, head of the Virgil Piano 
School, with a company of friends will leave for Norway on 
the steamship Norge_.on July 6 on a vacation trip. 


Mr. Blumenberg’s European Trip.—Mr. Blumenberg, 
of Tue Musica Courter, sailed for Europe on the steam- 
ship Lahn yesterday. For further particulars see the 
Musical Instruments Department of this issue. 


To the Tribune.—The interesting personality of the 
writer of the subjoined letter as well as the directness of 
his testimony in the case gives value to the following letter 
on a subject that has twice occupied this column : 


To the Editor of The Tribune: 
Sir: Iam surprised to find in to-day's 7rzbune a state- 
ment to the effect that Mme. de la Grange ‘‘ introduced the 
tremolo here when she came forty years ago.” I heard 
Mme. de la Grange for the first time in Leipsic about the 
year 1851 or 1852. She was then on a tour through Ger- 
many, and her success was phenomenal wherever she ap- 
peared, the best musicians as well as the public being 
almost unanimously enthusiastic in her praise. I remem- 
ber especially her pure, steady, unwavering and sostenuto 
tones, and this characteristic of her singing impressed me 
as being exceedingly rare and commendable. She was 
noted, too, for the brilliancy, clearness and true.intonation 
of her upper tones. I afterward heard her in New York in 
1855, and while it seemed to me that she was not quite up 
to her former standard, I am surprised to learn that that 
season was a ‘‘ disastrous fiasco.” Mr. Maretzek’s asser- 
tion that she was ‘‘one of the most extraordinary artists 
known” well expresses the opinion of the great majority of 
connoisseurs whom I have chanced to meet. The tremolo 
nuisance is altogether beyond endurance, and for Mme. de 
la Grange to be accused of its introduction here appears to 

me to be exceedingly unjust. 
Yours sincerely, 


Keva Stanhope.—Before leaving the Wiirzburg Opera 
Keva Stanhope sang the part of Lilzabeth in Wag- 
ner’s Tannhduser. We give below a condensed view of 
two of the local papers on this young artist’s work. Much 
as the management desired to retain her, she followed the 
advice of prominent musicians to place herself once more 
under a teacher for the study of dramatic rdles., 


Keva Stanhope’s physique and voice are predestined to act and sing 
the part of FLiizaseth in Tannhduser. Her first appearance in the 
aria Dich Theure Halle earned her great yarn After acquir- 
ing a little more repose and routine she will doubtless soon rank with 
our best dramatic prima donnas. She possesses for this all the 
requirements. 

Keva Stanhope’s //:zabeth was an achievement next to 

tfection. The lady has almost satisfied by her work the 

opes we had entertained for her abilities. The delivery of 

the aria Dich Theure Halle and the necessary majestic 
acting was excellent. Keva Stanhope has arrived at a 
point from which she can look back with pride on the 
artistic path that she has pursued. 





Witiiam Mason. 








Just Published: Elementary Principles of Harmony, 

for School and Self-Instruction, by DR. S. JADASSOHN. Cloth, $1.50 

The eminent theorist, Herr Jadassohn, has finally given to the 

world an elementary Harmony Book which is certain to have the 
largest circulation of any work of its kind. His ‘Manual of Har- 
mony ” is known and used everywhere, but it is somewhat voluminous 
and minute, except for those who intend to pass from it into the study 
of Counterpoint, etc. The Elementary Harmony, however, is pre- 
cisely adapted for self-instruction and does not extend too far, ending 
with suspension. No happier idea could have been been desired b 
so great a harmonist, his simplicity and lucidity being beyond all 

raise. There is, therefore, no oe in predicting a popularity 
ior this new booklet greater than been achieved by any similar 
publication. Its specific and inestimable value will be recognized 
and acknowledged so long as harmony is studied. We recommend 
a careful and thorough examination of it, both to teachers and ama- 
teurs. It will be found worth while. 
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House, Vienna ; for a short season in America. 
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Wm. H. Rieger, America’s Leading Tenor. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19, 1895. 


ENRY DREHER, of Cleveland, writes to us that 
he has returned from Europe feeling in the best 
of health, and that he thoroughly enjoyed the trip. 
He visited THE MusicaL COURIER offices at Leipsic 
ind Berlin, and writes among other things: ‘‘I tried 
to get a MUSICAL COURIER in Paris at Brentano’s, but 
they sell so fast they had none on hand.” That is 
right, and the trouble has already been remedied. 
The sales and subscriptions of THE MusICAL COURIER 
in Europe is one of the most remarkable features of 
the development of this newspaper plant. 
+> 

the veterans, the Nestors of the piano 
D. H. Baldwin, of, Cincinnati ; 
Charles Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, New York ; the 
senior Vose, of the Vose & Sons Piano Company, Bos- 
and W. W. Kimball. Mr. Geo. H. Chickering, of 
Boston, is also one of them, and sois Mr. Cook, of 
the Hallet & Davis Company, and Mr. B. Shoninger, 
of the Shoninger Company, of New Haven. 

We fail to find any veterans outside of these. Those 
coming in the next line are all men this side of three 
score andten, with the possible exception of Deacon 
Camp, who may be seventy, but who has recently 
been rejuvenated by some mysterious process and 
now looks about fifty years old. 

ad 

HEN a man like E. S. Conway, of the W. W. 
Kimball Company, of Chicago, goes on an ex- 
tensive business trip it indicates the existence of com- 
mercial possibilities ready for practical execution. 
Mr. Conway does not travel in vain. Mr. Scanlan, of 
Boston, is another man who does not travel in vain, 
neither does Mr. Stetson, of the Steinway house. 
Men of this stamp do not travel without purpose or 
without results. Mr. H. D. Cable is of the same type, 
and so are Geo. P. Bent and Karl Fink. The latter is 
recognized as a manof unusual force and magnetism. 
Furbush, of the Briggs house, does not travel in vain, 
neither does R. S. Howard. There are some men in 
the line whose movements on the road of necessity 

imply important events. 


or 
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trade to-day 
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| young generation is rapidly assuming its des- 

tined place in the economy cf life and industry, 
either superseding or aiding the older generation. 
Among those young men who have already succeeded 
in demonstrating unusual adaptability tothe demands 
of the time, and the special duties devolving upon 
them, is Mr. Julius Harry Estey, one of the sons, the 
second son, of Gen. Julius J. Estey, of the great Brat- 
tleboro house. It is said that inthis young man many 
of the characteristics of the founder of the Estey 
house, that remarkable individuality the late Jacob 
Estey, are focused, and it will interest the trade to 
learn that this descendant of Jacob Estey has reached 
the conclusion to marry. Miss Allethaire Chase, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin H. Chase, of Brattle- 


boro, Vt., is to be the future Mrs. Julius H. Estey, 


and the ceremony is to take place this morning at the 
Congregational Church in Brattleboro. 

May the domestic life of this Estey be as delightful 
and pleasant as that of his parents and grandparents ! 





E have the authority of Mr. Edw. P. Mason, 
president of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
Piano Company, to emphatically deny that the busi- 
ness of S. W. Raudenbusch & Co. has been purchased 
by his concern. 
= 


HE Harlem Ship Canal was formally opened last 

Monday and many Harlem piano manufacturers 

took part in the celebration. The new waterway is a 

great thing for Harlem and incidentally for the Har- 
lem piano manufacturers. 


or 


HE Southern trade of the Marshall & Wendell 
Piano Company, Limited, has largely improved 
within the last few days, and in connection with gen- 
eral business promises to keep this progressive com- 
pany fairly busy during the summer. 


or 


HE Hallet & Davis Piano Company, of Chicago, 

have just opened a branch store at 426 Milwau- 

kee street, Milwaukee, Wis., under the management 

of Mr. S. D. Roberson, who was at one time the 
manager of the Kimball branch in that city. 


oF 


HE Staib Action Company has signed a contract 

with the New York Exhaust and Blow Pipe Com- 
pany to equip its entire plant with that system for 
removing shavings and dust, and at the same time 
affording thorough ventilation, which will enable the 
men to work in comfort during the summer time. 
This improvement will render the factory one of the 
most eomplete of its kind, and the addition of 10 
machines will make it possible, by working full time 
all summer, which they will do, to turn out over 200 
actions per week. 


oF 


S it not natural that an old established Western 
house such as D. H. Baldwin & Co. should under- 
stand the taste and temper of the Western people? 
Certainly. Everybody acknowledges the intelli- 
gence of the firm. With these facts before us is 
it not also a logical conclusion that the pianos made 
under the auspices of that house will be of such 
character as to assimilate with the spirit, the ten- 
dency, the taste, and the artistic appetite of the pur- 
chasers? Of course. Success must therefore be ad- 
mitted, without much, if any, argument. 








—The latest reports from t~e fire in Baltimore on June 11 are to the 
effect that Henry Nieman, the «rgan manufacturer, escaped with but 
slight damage, which is said to ve fully covered by insurance. 


—Mr. J. R. England, traveling in the interests of Newman Broth- 
ers, of Chicago, is making an extensive trip through some of the 
Southern cities and is expected to pass through New York city soon 
on his way to New England. 

« 


—The Woodbury (N. J.) cadets were presented with a handsome 
stand of colors by Mr. H. G. Farnham at his Woodland avenue 
residence last week. The cadets marched to the residence escorted 
by the Blasius Band. Rev. Mr. Baum made an address, and Captain 
Lee responded on behalf of the cadets. 


—The entire stock of sheet music of the S. Brainard’s Sons Com- 
pany, of Chicago,has been purchased by Wm. Rohlfing & Sons, of 
Milwaukee. The Brainards have not ceased doing business, and will 
continue their old catalogue, but they have unloaded avast amount 
of ready made stock which they have hitherto been unable to dis- 





pose of. 





TO EUROPE. 


—_——___. 


R. BLUMENBERG, of THE MusIcaL COURIER, 

left for Southampton yesterday on the steam- 

ship Lahn to visit the London, Berlin and Paris offices 
and correspondents of the paper. 

This paper is now publishing a weekly London 
edition in the shape of a supplement to the regular 
edition. It is for the purpose of developing the busi- 
ness of these three offices, and of the paper and its 
circulation in Europe, that Mr. Blumenberg crosses 
the ocean. This will be a short trip, limited to a few 
months. 








MONG the beautiful things in the interior of the 
A new steamship St. Louis are three magnificent 
pianos from the factory of the Mason & Hamlin 
Company. One isin natural cherry, one in mahog- 
any, a Chippendale, and one in white enamel and 
gold. All areuprights. Duplicates of these pianos 
will goin the St. Paul on her completion. 


or 


UMORS regarding an important change in the 
R makeup of one of the largest piano institutions 
of New England cannot be traced to any trustworthy 
source acquainted with the inside of affairs. 

The members of the corporation refuse to discuss 
the matter and those who are outside of the company 
and whose statements are creditable and who are 
supposed to know make a general denial. 

We merely wish to put ourselves on record as hav- 
ing recorded the rumor. 








Fire. 


N Monday morning at a quarter of 7 the Maillard 
Building, corner of Fourteenth street and Union 
square, was discovered to be on fire. On the second floor 
of the building is located the retail warerooms of the Need- 
ham Organ and Piano Company. The blaze started on the 
third floor, occupied by an importing concern. 

The fire department arrived quickly, and streams of 
water were soon quenching the flames and deluging the 
pianos and organs of the Needham Organ and Piano Com- 
pany. 

The insurance patrol first gave its attention to covering, 
with tarpaulins, the stock of a stationery and printing con- 
cern on the ground floor, and while this was going on the 
water saturated 40 pianos and organs on the floor above. 
Then they were covered to keep the waterin. These in 
struments are destroyed, but they were also covered with 
insurance policies, which is better than insurance tarpaulins. 

Mr. Charles H. Parsons, who sails to-day for Europe on 
the steamer Paris, of the American line, as soon as he 
heard of the fire, hurried from his home and began a hunt 
for a temporary house for his retail business. 

No. 86 Fifth avenue is now the home of the Needham 
pianos and organs, and will be for six weeks at least, pend- 
ing repairs to the old quarters. It was not more than two 
hours before the Needham had its new home ready and a 
sign announcing it on the burned building. 








—Mr. J. Doll secured last week a judgment against Napoleon J. 
Haines for $1,392.45. 

—Mrs. Nickel, wife of Mr. Adam Nickel, of Wessell, Nickel & Gross, 
starts for Europe June 27 on the Ftirst Bismarck. 

—Mr. Peter Duffy was tostart for Europe provided the failed Sher- 
man declared a dividend. As he starts June 29 the dividend must 
have been declared. 





* 
; 
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THE $75 AVENCER. 





NE of the worst features of the thump-box incur- 
sion is the false education disseminated by the 
makers of the same, who have been going about in 
the trade and among dealers showing, with pencil 
and paper, how and why it is possible for them to 
produce the box and yet make money. Of course 
they were using mere sophistry, for they never added 
such items as interest on the money, emergency or 
contingent expenses and the many other expenses 
that go toward the cost of production ; they merely 
showed by figuring the direct cost. 

For instance, they would go toa dealer with this 
argument: ‘‘ Why do you pay so or so much for this 
piano here? I'll show you that it cannot cost more 
than $10 more than mine costs, and this is what mine 
costs: Actions, so much ; hammers, per set, so much; 
cases, so much; varnish and labor, so much; 
keys, so much; strings and hardware and trap work, 
so much ; soundboard, so much.” 

In this manner they actually showed to thousands 
of dealers exactly how much each and every part of 
a piano cost, and frequently they pulled out the 
bills of the various supply manufacturers to verify 
their statements. 

This kind of education may prove beneficial in the 
long run, for education is always an advantage, but 
we doubt if the piano manufacturers relish it. Some 
of them blame the supply houses, but how they are 
to blame we fail to understand. In the first place 
they do not put these concerns on the same level with 
the legitimate manufacturers, because they do not 
credit them. Then these concerns enable the supply 
firms to get rid of an enormous amount of rubbish 
which could otherwise not be disposed of to the 
legitimate trade, and in the next place there is no 
combination among supply houses for mutual pro- 
tection and concerted action, which may be assumed 
as being another good thing for the legitimate piano 
manufacturers from their point of view, for they 
(that is, the piano manufacturers themselves) cannot 
be tempted to combine conscientiously for any given 
trade object, and therefore in essence are opposed 
to combination. 

So long then as there is no combination of supply 
houses against the makers of the thump boxes it 
would be suicidal for any supply house to refuse to 
sell its refuse to these makers. ~ 

No, the trouble is not with the supply houses at all ; 
itis inthe pianotrade itself andinits methods. Deal- 
ers have been spoiled. Pianos have actually been 
sold at cost just for the purpose of making sales. 
Time has been given ad /iditum, and the respect due 
to bills payable has been undermined by permitting 
dealers to have their paper go to protest without even 
so much as a moral punishment for the offense. Inside, 
unbusinesslike arrangements have been introduced 
in the trade—in fact, most any kind of collusion re- 
sorted to to bring about sales and handling of pianos, 
until the dealer has actually lost all respect for the 
methods of the trade, and the sincerity of prices 
was demolished. 

Hence in the down beating process there seemed 


*to be no end, and as a natural result there was born 


this bastard $75 piano, which could not even be sold 
at that price unless the maker would step forward 
and show how little it cost him to make it. That 
is the whole story. The $75 box is the last remnant, 
the last effect of the harum-scarum piano trade of 
1883 to 1892—nine years of wild kiting, exchanging 
of notes, artificial and accommodation paper, unsys- 
tematic consigning, which was not consigning at all; 
pianos sent on trial, eternal instalment contracts 
without pay or time limit, valueless collateral, and so 
forth, and so forth. 

We must get the milk of the cocoanut to judge it ; 
the fibre and shell are not useful for judgment ; it is 
the milk we need, and this is the milk. The rotten 
methods of the trade are responsible for the produc- 
tion of these boxes. When we come to consider the 
past we are amazed at the situation. Men who had 
no local standing, no credit whatsoever, could come 
East or West and get pianos and organs on time, and 
we fear the same thing will be repeated. What do 
such men care for the character of the article? With 
them it is only a question of profit. They have no 
confidence in themselves ; they know they cannot win 
the commercial battle and all they care for is the 
temporary, the immediate benefit, and they get it 
most rapidly out of the $75 box. The legitimate 
dealer who has a reputation at stake and who never 





would handle the $75 box voluntarily is forced to pur- 
chase a few just to have them on hand to show them 
in case of competition. 

Take 2,000 legitimate dealers with an average of 
five thump boxes a year forced upon them and you have 
the production—until the boxes fall to pieces as they 
are now falling, eighteen months to two years being 
about the limit of life of these pianos. The poor devils 
who have been buying for cash scraped up here and 
there are about played out, and can raise no more 
cash. Besides this, the firms who are crediting them 
must get their money too now, as the period for ex- 
cuses has finally passed, and hence there is no money 
left for the thump box. As it has gone out of 
competition the legitimate dealer, who really hates 
the box as he does the pestilence, orders no more, and 
hence the $75 box factories are gradually going to 
pieces—just as the pianos they made are going to 
pieces. 

The article itself, however, was a logical outcome 
of the trade methods that have prevailed in the past. 
Its birth is due to those who have suffered most from 
it, and that is the usual retaliation that nature gets 
from transgressors—trade or otherwise. 








BOSTON TRADE COSSIP. 


HAT is the matter with a new piano plant in 

Boston? Not only do the old firms flourish, but 
a young house—Poole & Stuart—is demonstrating 
that there is room for others and that the trade ap- 
preciates a good thing when it sees and hears and 
touches it. For the secret of the quick success of 
Poole & Stuart is the piano the firm is making, a 
piano handsome in appearance, pleasing to the eye, 
well finished, thoroughly reliable in structure, excel- 
lent in tone quality and sympathetic in touch—such 
is the Poole & Stuart piano. 

The business of the house is really far beyond its 
expectations, having taken a sudden rise in the early 
part of the year and maintained it. An additional 
floor has been secured to meet the factory demands, 
and before the year closes Poole & Stuart will pass a 
number of slow-going houses that are, Micawber-like, 
waiting for something to turn up. Things do not 
turn up in the piano trade ; they must be turned up. 


** * 


Mr. Willard Vose is thoroughly satisfied with the 
results of his recent extensive Western trip. ‘‘I 
find,” he says, ‘‘that our dealers keep a variety of 
pianos, but not Vose pianos; they sell the Vose 
pianos.” The Vose is unquestionably one of the most 
rapid selling instruments in the market to-day, and 
the dealers have the most unbounded confidence in 
it. There is no such a thing as an ‘‘after-clap” with 
the Vose, as that undesirable state of affairs in busi- 
ness transactions is called. When the Vose piano is 
sold it is sold definitély, and no complaints are made 
and no exchanges are made, and no deductions or re- 
ductions are made, and the dealer is not harassed or 
worried, but knows that the sale is a clean sale. 
This is one of the salient points of the Vose piano, 
and it signifies a great deal, as all piano men will 


admit. 
*=* * 


There is a small model Ivers & Pond upright piano 
to be seen in the salesroom of the company having a 
tuning device, a patent metallic attachment, with 
which the company has been experimenting for years 
past. In a commercial sense nothing will be done 
with the patent for the present. 

Mr. Handel Pond has just returned from Europe. 
He likes Paris, admires many things in London, par- 





ticularly its municipal, police, sanitary and traffic 
regulations, but would rather be in Boston and at- 
tend to business. That is right. Men who help to 
build up great institutions are too much wedded and 
attached to them to separate their individualities from 
them without receiving a shock, the effect of even a 
temporary separation proving this. Mr. Pond wants 
to be at work because his work is now a source of 
pleasure. 
* * # 

Mr. Allen, of Cressy, Allen & Jones, or Cressy, 
Jones & Allen, the Portland, Me., hustling piano men, 
is on a wedding trip down as far as Washington. He 
married a Miss Libby. The house has just taken the 
A. B. Chase piano. Good for both sides. 

Wm. Wander & Son, of Hartford, Conn., announce - 
an A. B. Chase exhibition, meaning a public display 
of the A. B. Chase pianos with the Octavo Pedal. 

sn # 

Two Sterling pianos have just been placed in the 
new Hotel Garde at New Haven. They are pianos 
that will help to disseminate the already excellent 
reputation. the Sterling piano has secured for itself. 
We tested them a few days ago and they gave satis- 
faction. A.J. Brooks, of the company, was East last 


week, 
7 * * 


E. W. Furbush, of the Briggs Piano Company, was 

reported in St. Louis end of the week. 
= * * 

About a dozen or two high-grade makes of pianos 
have been offered to C. C. Harvey & Co. since the 
Chickering piano was first announced in these col- 
umns to go to the factory warerooms. The Harvey 
house will do nothing in the matter of an additional 
piano for the present. : 

** # 

E. Ambuhl, of Chickering & Sons, is on his farm at 
Ghent, N. Y. He has a fine place there. Young 
Ambuhl is traveling East. 


sn # 


Mr. McKee, with the Mason & Hamlin house, will 
take his family to Hyannis for the summer. ‘His old 
friend and chum, Drummond, ef Lyon & Healy’s, 
Chicago, is expected in Boston this coming week. 

**s * 

The factory of the New England Piano Company 
is simply crowded and jammed with work. The year 
1895 will be the greatest productive year of this com- 
pany. see 

The Briggs Piano Company shipped its first grand 
piano the first of this week. 

E. W. Furbush will not return for ten days. 

George J. Dowling, who has been at home ill for 
the past six weeks, is better and hopes to get down to 
the factory the first part of next week. He is very 
weak and unable to walk any great distance yet. 


**# # 


The down-town office of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West is 
at 200 Tremont street, in the warerooms of the New 
England PianoCompany. About 2,000 people a day 
come in to buy tickets. 

*# * * 

Wood Brothers, of Pittsfield, who have had an 
Emerson piano on trial for the past few months, are 
so pleased with it that they have decided to take 
the Emerson and push it. They have just given a 
large order to the company for immediate shipment. 

A leading pianist of the Southwest, who is going to 
Paris for three years, has sent in an order to the 
Emerson Company to have one of the pianos shipped 
to Paris for use during his stay in that city. 

Mr. J. N. Merrill leaves town Saturday to be the 








Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


PIANOS. 
W. H. SHERWOOD—Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest 
tades of expression and shading. 
MARTINUS SIEVEKING—I have never played upon a piano which 
responded so promptly to my wishes. 
GEO. W. CHADWICK—The tone is very musical, and I have never 
had a piano which stood so well in tune. 


ORGANS. 


FRANZ LIszZT—Matchless, unrivaled ; so highly prized by me. 
THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; musicians generally so 
regard them. y 
X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 


TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 
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guest of Mr. Edward Searles at Great Barrington for 
a few days. 

Mr. Proddow and Mr. Brambach, of the Estey 
Piano Company, New York, were in town on Monday 
en route to the Estey wedding at Brattle boro, Vt. 

* * & 

Mason & Hamlin have had a first-class retail busi- 
ness for the past week; also a good demand from their 
Providence, Worcester and Beverly branches, which 
are operated from the retail rooms here. 

Mr. Edw. P. Mason, who spent last week in New 
York, returned to Boston Saturday. 

x * * 

“he Young People’s Christian Endeavor Society, of 
the Congregational Church, Winchester, Mass., after 
a careful canvass have selected one of Mason & Ham- 
lin's large sized uprights for use in the church. 

*-* 2 

Joshua Phippen, the well-known pianist, purchased 
the past week one of the Mason & Hamlin patent 
improved grands; also one of their largest uprights. 
The selection was made after a careful comparison 
of all the leading pianos. 

Mr. Ira D. Sankey, the noted evangelistic singer, 
who will be a guest at the Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing this summer, will use the instruments of the 
Mason & Hamlin manufacture. 


In Town. 
G. B. Jennings, music publisher, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wood Brothers, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Mr. J. Chaffin, Fitchburg, Mass. 
L. W. Hall (and bride), Burlington, Vt. 
B. F. Aldrich, Woonsocket, R. I. 


A. J. Brooks, Derby, Conn. 
N. L. Gebhard, Norwalk, Ohio (A. B. Chase Com- 
pany). 


R. S. Howard. 


Chicago by Wire. 
CHICAGO OFFICE oF THE MUSICAL 

225 Dearborn Street, 

CHICAGO, 

HE Mr. Milo J. 
Chase Brothers Company, is serious. 

A week ago Monday he was prostrated by a stroke of 
paralysis, which was the climax of an illness from which he 
has suffered at intervals for some time past. 

Mr. Chase is nearly seventy years old, and his physical 
condition, coupled with his old age, are considered as odds 
too heavy for him to overcome, 

At the warerooms of the Chase Brothers Company there 
is not much hope for his recovery, and while Mr. Dodge 
tries to make the friends of Mr. Chase believe that he may 
possibly recover, close questioning reveals the fact that 
Mr. Dodge himself would not be a bit surprised if a paraly- 
tic attack should prove fatal at an early day. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chase may live for some time 


COURTER, } 
June 18, 1895. ) 


condition of Chase, of the 


yet. The chances, however, are against it. 
ARMSTRONG. 
In Town. 
MONG the members of the trade who visited 


New York the past week, and among those who 

called at the offices of THz Musicat Courier, were: 

Alois Brambach, Brambach Piano Company, Dolgeville, 
N. Y. 

Charles H. Becht, Brambach Piano Company, Dolgeville, 
te $ 

E. P. Mason, Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston, Mass. 

J. A. Norris, Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston, Mass. 

H. G, Farnham, Biasius Piano Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

]. B. Woodford, N. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. W. Blake, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 

P. P. Gibbs, Chicago Music Company, Chicago, III. 

J. C. Haynes and G. W. Furniss, Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


J. C. Groene, J. C. Groene & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

G. B. Jennings, G. B. Jennings Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

J. F. Ellis, J. F. Ellis & Co., Washington, D. C. 


F. Ziegfeld, Chicago Musical College, Chicago, III. 

C. F. Keidel, Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

H. Dreher, H. Dreher's Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. Kaiser, Driggs & Smith, Waterbury, Conn. 

C. Wulsin, D. H. Baldwin Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mr. Straube, Straube & Van Matre, Chicago, III. 








A loss of $600 was sustained by the Greenup Music Company, of 
Louisville, Ky., on the 10th inst. by fire, 

Messrs. Hausing & Scott have moved their factory to 410 and 412 
West Thirteenth street, New York city. 

J. H. Kieselhorst, of St. Louis, who has been confined to his home 
by rheumatism, is reported to be recovering rapidly. 

The Mueller Music Company, Council Bluffs, Ia,, has refused to 
prosecute Wm. Keiler, whose alleged theft from the house has been 


reported in these columns. 





| not leaving for the East on special time that he was figur- 
ing with one house for supplies for 3,500 sets of hammers, 
to be delivered during the year after contract was signed, 
and that he was also dickering for another order for 3,000 
and with another for 2,500, and that he was sorry he had 
not been a few days sooner soas to get a chance on an 
order for 5,000. 

This man was astonished at what was being done here. 
He came prepared to fill certain orders, but was not pre- 
pared to guarantee goods in any such quantities as were 
wanted by the Chicago manufacturers. To do so would be 
to reorganize his entire factory facilities, as well as to in- 
crease them. 

All this in the face of dullness that we hear of East. 
| The Western manufacturer does not believe in dull times, 
| and by working twice as hard when he hears of them in 
other sections manages to create further dull times in cer- 

tain sections, although he avoids them himself. 

Eastern men catch the infection when they reach Chi- 
cago and proceed to help us in our efforts to make things 
lively. For instance there was Mr. R. A. Widenmann, of 
Strich & Zeidler, who has been with us, and who was as 
frisky as he usually is at a democratic primary. 

Again there was Mr. Geo. N. Taylor, of the Pease Piano 
Company, who has done his share of shouting ‘‘ Please 
pass parliamentary plans pledging perpetuity per popular 
Pease piano.” 

And there are others. 

Moses, W. D., not ‘‘ way down Moses,” but way up 
Moses, of the Lyon & Healy brand, returned to town last 
week from his Richmond, Va., trip. 

Mr. E. V. Church, of the John Church Company, is off to 
church the Mormons in Salt Lake City. 

Mr. H. H. Northrup, who has engaged, as all know, to 
travel for Steger & Co., will commence duty by August 1. 

The Lakeside new style is out and is being very much 
admired. 

Representatives from Chicago music publishing houses 
have returned, excepting those who have tarried in New 
York. It is expected, confidently so, that those who tar- 
ried are having a good time. 

One thing only to mar the usual honesty of the Western 
trade is the report of alleged rascality on the part of 
one Leslie Martin, who rented a piano from J. A. Bryant, 
then turned the instrument into the hands of a money 

| lender and gleefully skipped out with the proceeds. 

Mr. John Hall has gone to the Northwest. There is, 
however, no suspicion of collusion between the genial Hall 
and the gleeful Martin. 

The Clayton F. Summy Company is arranging a fall con- 
cert season, having arranged for the exclusive appearance 
of the Bendix, the Marum and the Spiering string quartets. 
More will be announced later. 

All Chicago manufacturers are taking their summer va- 
cations—viz., ten minutes longer for dinner—the time 
made up by twenty minutes longer stay in the warerooms 


and offices nights. 





CHICAGO OFFICE OF } 
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USINESS dull ? 

Well, we guess not. There never was a time yet 
when the true Chicago man admitted that business was | 
dull, And it is tobe doubted if there have been but very 
few times when business in Chicago has really been dull. 
The term dull is understood differently out here in the 
West, just as New York has a different meaning from 
Chicago in the matter of culture. A dull time out bere 
means when everybody goes fishing or indulges in some | 
other sort of pleasure. 

To be absent from business is to experience what is | 
meant in the East by dullness in the music trade. Dull- 
ness then, as understood in Chicago, is a theory, not a con- 
dition ; we never let it get beyond theoretical calculation. | 
Should it become a condition, as it is in some places, our 
manufacturers would all commit—well, the dailies would 
read thus: 


DULLNESS AVERTED 





By the Suspension of a Well-Known Citizen. 


Our fellow townsman Mr. Cahealykimball, concluding that the rep- 
utation of the city of Chicago was at stake on account of the recent 
dull period, hung himself up at the Fifth Rational Loan Bank last 
The time of his suspension marked a dearth in the market 


night. 
Several 


around the corner of Wabash avenue and Jackson street. 
citizens humanely created a panic in the neighborhood, and as in 
quelling a panic our esteemed fellow townsman Mr. Cahealykimball 
has in the past shown himself a power, he (the suspended caused 
himself to be released from suspension, came down to earth again 
and proceeded to make things howl around the aforesaid corners. 
We don’t believe in dullness around our town, and do not have any 
of that commodity hanging around loose very long. 

Nonsense aside, the average Chicago manufacturer but 
understands a suspicion of dullness as a gage de combat, 
and proceeds to pull off his coat, wade in and thrash the 
everlasting daylight out of the giant dull times. Dealers 
and manufacturers of the West believe (they may be 
wrong, mind you) that dull times is a chimera—something 
which is taken advantage of by shirks to plead on when 
business does not materialize—and these dealers and manu- 
facturers go ahead and force back all suspicions of dullness. | 
A suspicion of dullness is but a cause for combat with the | 
average Westerner. His indomitable nature is responsible | 
for his success. He works all the harder when his Eastern 
competitor is calling out ‘‘ No business on account of dull 


The Fohrman Music Company is the name of a new concern 
which will hereafter conduct a general music business at Menominee, 
| Mich. " 

Kirk, Johnson & Co., of Lancaster, Pa., were robbed recently of 
times!” : over $500 worth of instruments, and there is as yet no clue to the 
As proof of this there is not one Western factory, that is 
a Chicago factory, which is running on three days’ time or 
on four days’ time, or on five days’ time, or on eight hour 
time, neither is one shut down. All factories in Chicago 
are busy, and some are making preparations to increase | 
their product this summer. | stock of the former firm of Hirscher Brothers, of Montgomery, Ala., 

A supply man a few weeks ago gave as his reason for and will shortly move his family and business to that place. 


thieves. 
—J. G. Aton, of Baraboo, Wis., was arrested on June 10 on a war- 
rant issued by the Singer Manufacturing Company, charged with the 


embezzlement of $550. 


—Mr. E. 
success in that enterprising city of the New South, has bought the 





E. Forbes, of Anniston, Ala., having not made a sufficient 
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A Decision on Beatty. 
r NEW YORK, June 14, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
I‘ the matter of the opinion of Judge Wheeler 
in the case of the United States v. Daniel F. Beatty, I 
have the following to report : 

It appears from the opinion that the defendant, Daniel 
F. Beatty, was indicted in the United States Circuit Court of 
the Vermont District by an indictment found against him 
containing two counts—that is, an indictment alleging two 
separate and distinct offenses against the United States 
laws. These two offenses were, first, for causing a circular 
concerning a scheme devised for obtaining money under 
false pretenses to be delivered by mail to one Ned E. Saw- 
yer, at Reading, in the Vermont District. 

Second, for causing a letter concerning a scheme devised 
for obtaining money under false pretences to be delivered 
by mail to one Ned E. Sawyer, at Reading, in the same 
district. 

You are probably aware of the fact that under the 
United States laws it is a crime to use the United 
States mails for the purpose of sending circulars or letters 
for the purpose of obtaining money under false pretenses. 
It appears further from the opinion that the defendant 
made a motion before Judge Wheeler to quash the indict- 
ment against him. In other words, he demurred to the 
indictment, which means that he moved to dismiss the in- 
dictment on the ground that the indictment did not on its 
face contain sufficient allegations to show that a crime had 
been committed. 

As you will see from Judge Wheeler’s opinion he 
divides his decision into two parts, the first one referring 
to the first count contained in the indictment in reference 
to sending a circular, and the second part of the opinion 
referring to the second count of the indictment in reference 
to sending a letter. 

As to the first count Judge Wheeier overrules the 
various objections of the defendant Beatty, as appears from 
the opinion, and holds that the first count of the indictment 
is sufficient on its face. 

As to the second count, however, Judge Wheeler de- 
cided that by this count it is not shown that there was any 
scheme for obtaining money under false pretenses, inas- 
much as the letter only refers to money which had already 
been obtained. Consequently as the letter was written 
after the money was obtained the letter could not have 
been the inducing cause for obtaining the money. 

As the matter now stands, Daniel F. Beatty is under in- 
dictment on the first count in the indictment, to wit, for 
causing the circular concerning the scheme devised for 
obtaining money under false pretenses to be delivered by 
mail to one Ned E, Sawyer, at Reading, in the Vermont 


District. 


Hoping that this explanation will clear up matters, I re- | 


main, Yours very truly, Cuas. H. LELLMANN, JR. 
P. S.—Inclosed I hand you Judge Wheeler's opinion. 


The Decision. 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, 
DISTRICT OF 


Unitrep Stati / 
/ 
BEATTY. \ 


J.—This cause has been heard upon a motion to 


VERMONT. 


DANIEL F. 


WHEELER, 
quash and demurrer to an indictment in two ccunts, one for 
causing a circular, and the other a letter, concerning a scheme 
devised for obtaining money under false pretenses, to be de- 
livered by mail to one Ned E. Sawyer, at Reading, in this dis- 
trict. The principal grounds relied upon are that such a scheme, 
with criminal false pretenses, is not sufficiently set out. That 
the particulars of the scheme and false pretenses must be set 
out, and that charging an offense in the general words of the 
statute is not sufficient, seems to be well settled. United States 
v. Hess, 124 U. S. 483. In the first count, however, the circular 
in substance ‘‘apart from other printed and illustrated matter 
not here material ” is set out, and shows a cut of a handsome or- 
gan said to be built of solid black walnut, durable and neat in 
appearance, having ten full stops, the catalogue price of which 
was $150, which would ‘‘ be sent with stool and book upon re- 
ceipt of your check for only $33,” warranted for ten years, to be 
manufactured from the choicest material the market affords or 
ready money can buy, and to be returned at any time within 
three years ‘if you are not entirely satisfied at our expense, and 
we will promptly refund you your money at 6 per cent.;” the 





intention of the respondent that Sawyer, by means of said 
printed circular and the cuts, pictures, illustrations and repre- 
sentations therein made and being, should be led to believe that 
upon payment of the sum of $33 the respondent would deliver 
to him such a parlor organ upon these terms, is set forth, and 
the charge proceeds : 

‘* Whereas, in truth and in fact the said Daniel F. Beatty 
did not then and there intend upon the payment of $33 ,to 
him, the said Daniel F. Beatty, by said Ned E. Sawyer, to 
deliver to said Ned E. Sawyer a parlor organ of the style 
named, described, represented, illustrated and set forth in 
said circular hereinbefore set out and set forth, but did in- 
tend to obtain the said sum of $33 from said Ned E. Sawyer 
by means of said talse pretense, and to deliver and send to the 
said Ned E. Sawyer an organ essentially different trom the 
organ and instrument of music named, described, represented, 
illustrated and set forth in said circular hereintofore set out and 
set forth; and whereas in truth and in fact the said Daniel F. 
Beatty did not then and there intend upon the payment of $33 to 
him, the said Daniel F. Beatty, by said Ned E. Sawyer, to warrant 
the organ which he, the said Daniel F. Beatty, did then and there 
intend to deliver to the said Ned E. Sawyer in the manner and 
to the extent named in said circular hereintofore set forth by a 
good, sufficient, adequate and valuable warranty, but did then 
and there intend to obtain the said sum of $33 from said Ned E. 
Sawyer by means of said several false pretenses without making 
any adequate, sufficient and valuable warranty to the said Ned 
E. Sawyer ; and whereas in truth and in fact the said Daniel F. 
Beatty did not then and there intend, upon the payment of $33 
to him, the said Daniel F. Beatty, by said Ned E. Sawyer, if at 
any time within three years from the date of the delivery to 
him, the said Ned E. Sawyer, of said organ, he, the said Ned E. 
Sawyer, was not entirely satisfied with said organ, that he, the 
said Ned E. Sawyer, should return to said Daniel F. Beatty said 
organ at the expense of said Daniel F. Beatty, nor, if said organ 
was so returned to the said Daniel F. Beatty, did he intend to refund 
to the said Ned E. Sawyer the said sum of $33 and interest 
thereon at 6 per cent. from the date of the payment of said $33 
to said Daniel F. Beatty by said Ned E. Sawyer, but the said 
Daniel F. Beatty did then and there intend to obtain the said 
sum of $33 from said Ned E. Sawyer by means of said several 
false pretenses, and did intend then and there not to return said 
sum of $383 to said Ned E. Sawyer at any time nor for any 
cause.” * *# 

‘* And so the grand jurors aforesaid upon their oaths aforesaid 
do say that in the manner and by the means aforesaid the said 
Daniel F. Beatty did then and there knowingly and wrongfully 
cause said circular to be delivered by the mail of the United 
States to said Ned D. Sawyer in the district of Vermont for the 
purpose of obtaining money of said Ned E. Sawyer by means 
of the scheme theretofore devised as hereintofore set forth and 
declared.”’ 

Here are not only ascheme and false pretenses in the words of 
the statute, but also details in specification. 

These details are, however, criticised principally because the 
whole of the circular is not set out; because the false pretense 
alleged astointent in not sending such an organ as was described 
was not of anintent not to send any, or one of no or less value ; 
because the difference intended is not set out and because the 
things alleged to have been done are not alleged to have been 
knowingly done. 

The part of the circular left out is alleged to be immaterial, 
and no reason or rule of law requires matters not material to be 
alleged. 
ify those that are and show the want of a scheme devised, or the 
want of delivery of a circular by mail, to obtain the money under 
false pretenses, it would be admissible for that purpose under a 
plea of not guilty, but would not affect the sufficiency of the in- 
dictment. 





If this allegation is not true and parts not set out qual- | 





It would be a matter of evidence and not of pleading. | 


The organ proposed by the circular to be sent on receipt of | 


$33 was specifically described; that intended by the scheme 


alleged was one essentially different. The pretense that such an 


one as was described would be sent was false, even if one as | 


good or better was intended to be sent; the particular kind 


might be material to the purchaser, and his money might be ob- | 


tained by false pretenses as to that, although not profitable to 
the seller. Proof as to this might affect the fact, but would not 
affect the allegation of intent, which is otherwise well made. 
The details of this essential difference would be known to the 
respondent if he intended to send any, and not to the prosecutor 
while the scheme was in the future; and the offense consists as 
well in delivering by mail such a circular concerning such a 
scheme in the future as concerning such a scheme accomplished. 
The allegations in this respect are said to be broad enough to 


cover descriptions in parts of the circular not set out, but this | 
cannot be, for those parts are by the other allegations not mate- | 
rial, and these allegations are thereby confined to the parts of | 


the circular set out. 


As argued for the respondent, where an offense consists in 


intent generally, the acts constituting the offense must be al- 
leged to have been knowingly committed; but here the intent 
itself is well alleged, which includes knowledge and seems to be 
sufficient. 

The second count does not set out any scheme devised ex- 





cept: “ For him the said Daniel F, Beatty to caused to be sent 
and to be delivered by said mail a certain letter which then and 
there was in substance as follows, to wit: ‘Washington, New 
Jersey, United States of America, April 7, 1895. Can you expect 
the earth for $33? We see we sent style K; this is sold for 
$95 with no stool, book, box packing and put on cars, and as 
you only paid $33, you can sell it for $95 and clear over $60, less 
freight. Itis not an old box but a brand new organ and you have 
a good value for your money ; in fact, the best of the bargain.— 
(Signed) Danie. F. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey, United 
States of America.” 

Said Daniel F. Beatty in causing said letter to be sent as afore- 
said then and there and thereby falsely pretended to said Ned 
E. Sawyer, and then and there meant and intended that said 
Ned E. Sawyer, by means of said letter and the statements 
therein made, should be led to believe that the organ which he 
the said Ned E. Sawyer had bought of him the said Daniel F. 
Beatty at a short time previous to the date of the letter herein- 
before set forth for the sum of $33, and with which said organ 
he the said Ned E. Sawyer was dissatisfied, was in truth and in 
fact an organ which was worth and which he the said Ned E. 
Sawyer could then and there sell for the sum of $95 in cash, 
which would profit the said Ned E. Sawyer more than $60, 
when in truth and in fact the said organ was not then and 
there worth the said sum of $95 nor any considerable part there- 
of, as he the said Daniel F. Beatty then and there well knew, nor 
could the said Ned E. Sawyer then and there sell said organ for 
the sum of $95 or any considerable part thereof, as he the 
said Daniel F. Beatty then and there well knew, nor did he the 
said Daniel F. Beatty then and there intend and expect that 
the said organ could be sold for said sum of $95 or any consider- 
able part thereof; but he the said Daniel F. Beatty did then 
and there intend, as he has theretofore devised and intended, 
to fraudulently retain and appropriate the said sum of $33 
which he theretofore by means of certain false pretenses had 
fraudulently obtained of the said Ned E. Sawyer.” 

This is no scheme for obtaining money thereafter under false 
pretenses ; it refers to money already obtained. 

That it had been obtained under false pretenses is alleged, but 
only in the general words of the statute, which, as before said, 
is not sufficient. This is not helped out by the first count, for 
that is not made a part of this count, which is left to stand by 
itself. If this letter had been alleged to have beeu written and 
delivered by mail concerning the scheme set out in the first 
count, either by reference to that count or setting out the 
scheme in this, it might come within the statute; but as it is it 
is within United States v. Hess, supra, and does not. 

Motion to quash denied ; demurrer sustained as to 
second count and overruled as to first count; and 
respondent to answer over. 

Joun H. SENTER, 
United States Attorney, for United States. 
CHARLES H. DEsMonD, 
For respondent. 
C.Lerk's Orrice, U. S. Circuir Court, ) 
DistTRicT OF VERMONT, s 
BURLINGTON, May 28, A. D., 1895. | 

[ hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true copy of 
the original hereof, now remaining on file in my office. 

[SEAL.] Geo. E. Jounson, 
Clerk. 








Nothing Gained 


By saving a few pennies and 


using an inferior grade of Action. 

The Action is the most impor- 
tant of any of the parts of the 
piano and should be only of the 


best. The best is the 


Roth & Engelhardt, 
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HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS, 


By Charles Austin Bates. 








No, LXXXVI. 
N order to make this department as useful as pos- 
sible, and to know that it is being made useful, 
correspondence is invited. 
tions about advertising which we can answer, we 
will be glad to do so. Advertisements sent in will 
be criticised and suggestions made for their improve- 


ment. In order that these ads. shall not go astray 


If there are any ques- | 


| mon are truthful. Occasionally one meets a man who 
|lies. That sort of a man writes lying advertisements. 
They may pay temporarily, but no permanent success 
was ever built on a foundation of humbug. Most 
| advertisers are honest. At least they mean to be. 
| Often each one of half a dozen dealers will insist that he 
| has ‘‘the biggest and best stock in the city.” Of course 
| they can’t all be right, but that is merely a form of words. 
Really it doesn’t mean much of anything, either to the 
| writer or the reader, and so does no harm—except that it 
wastes valuable space in the paper. 

The advertising of Jenkins’ Sons, of Kansas City, con- 
tinues to be very good. This one is short, terse and well 
displayed. It doesn’t tell very much, but what it does tell is 
likely to be read : 
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in the mails or among the mass of exchanges which | 


come to this office, it is recommended that the adver- 
tisement be cut from the paper, marked with the 
name and date of issue and mailed to us under letter 


postage. 





A Rochester paper contains the following ad., which is 
certainly very strongly displayed. The reading 
was evidently written without very much thought. 
It ddesn’t seem to 


The 





statements made are too sweeping. 
make any difference, from Mr. Martin’s standpoint, 
whether the piano that comes from his store is a Steinway, 
Chickering or some other. He claims exactly the same 
quality forall of them. This is preposterous on the face of 
it, and no doubt was a slip of the pen. 

AA 

5 


PIANO + 








W's be found to be un- 

surpassed for exquis- 
iteness of tone, even, elas- 
tic touch, and that most 
excellent of all qualities, 
the capacity to stay in 
tune. These are the char- 
acteristics of the Steinway, 
Chickering and the others 
we represent. We will 
make terms to suit all pur- 
chasers, A large stock to 


FRO 


rent from. 








MARTIN’S 
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One cannot be too careful about the construction of an 
advertisement. You may be perfectly honest in your in- 
tentions, and yet by acareless advertisement give people 
the impression that you are not. 


The truthful advertisement is the one that brings busi- 


ness, and most all advertising is truthful, just as most all | 


| 
matter | 


PIANOS! 


| Merit tells! Honest comparison brings out the facts ! 

The more you find out about us and the Pianos we sell 

| the better we've pleased. The Knabe, Vose & Sons, 
Schiller, Krell and Jewett are good enough to stand 
the strougest investigation, and we'll put our prices 
beside those asked for much inferior makes. 





J. W. JENKINS’ SONS, 
921 Main Street. 


House in Kansas City. 


Oldest Music 
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| From Cincinnati comes this ad. of the Emerson piano. It 
|is a good enough ad, but it is poorly displayed. There 
| ought to be a border around it, and the body type ought to 





The Emerson 
Piano Co. 
Don’t know how to make a better Piano 
than the 1894 Emerson. Every hand 


and brain in their immense factory are 
| striving every hour to produce 
The Best Piano 

In the World. 

For nearly fifty years the Emerson 
Piano has been steadily improving. 
Everything that money and skill and 
| patient experiment could do to produce 





perfection has been done. 
The result of all this conscien- 


tious effort awaits your 
inspection, 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
23 West Fourth Street. 











| be somewhat larger. The ad. ought to be arranged so that it 


would not look so scattered. Possibly if the border were 
| put around it it would be all right as it is. A border does 
| a good deal to bring an ad. into prominence by cutting it 
out of the mass. 





In off years and during the dull season a great many 
business men, particularly piano business men, curtail their 
advertising and imagine that they are making a saving. As 
a matter of fact, it is an apparent saving and it is really a 
waste. 

It is continuous effort that pays in advertising as in every- 
thing else. A business man doesn’t keep his store open 
one day in the week, or one week in the montiy, or threg 
months in the year. If he advertises that way that is the 
impression people will get. It is continuousness that has 
made each letter in the word ‘‘ Royal” before the words 
‘Baking Fowder” worth over $2,000,000. The owner of 
Royal B::ing Powder recently refused $12,000,000 for his 
business—a business built up and fostered by persistent 
advertising. 

People are very forgetful. They have to think pretty 
hard to remember the vice-presidential candidate two cam- 
paigns back, and yet he was pretty well advertised at the 
time. It has been truly said that the time to advertise is 
all the time. In business there is no such thing as standing 
still. A business man must go forward or he will fall back. 
Even if you do just as much business this year as you did 
last some other fellow is doing more business, and he is 
getting ahead of you. 

Each year's effort should be to succeed last year's sales. 
The only sure way to do it is to advertise. Advertise in 
busy times because the iron must be struck while it is hot, 
and advertise in dull times to heat the iron. It can be 
done. 





Muehlfeld-Haynes Piano Company. 


HE reorganization of the firm of Muehlfeld and 
the entry upon the piano field of the new company of 
Muehlfeld-Haynes really brings to the front an aggressive 
piano manufacturing concern in this city which combines 
in one the two necessary elements in success in this line, 
viz.: a thorough piano builder and a thorough piano man. 
Mr. Muehlfeld is known as an excellent piano mechan- 
ician and Mr. Jack Haynes isa widely known piano man 
who is personally acquainted with the pick of the trade. 
Both are men of advanced and progressive theories and 
both are among the aggressive sort determined to make an 
impression, 

As an evidence, for instance, let one visit the factory and 
examine into its operations. One can see at a glance that 
these people are convinced that a large fall trade is upon us 
and they are therefore preparing for it with a large stock 
of pianos in course of construction, at least 400 to 500 
pianos being in the various stages of work. There is no 
hesitancy about this; the material, the cases in varnish, 
the preceding case parts and other parts are being stored in 
proper departmental order, and the result will be that the 
Muehlfeld-Haynes Company will be ready for the market. 

The styles of the cases are all in conformity with the 
modern type, and will be just of that character and design 
the dealer is looking for. No re-vamped old styles; no 
cadaverous looking cases ; no sickly attempts to improve a 
dead style by adding here a new molding, there a new 
pilaster or in some other places new trusses. The Muehl- 
feld-Haynes cases are patterns of the new kind and must 
inevitably sell. 

The two pianos in grade are the Muehlfeld and the J. 
Haynes, the former of a higher order, the latter a medium 
grade piano at a low price, and this will give the company 
an opportunity to supply its trade with two grades, and 
both are sellers without a doubt. 





P. J. Gildemeester, for ‘Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hildemeester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 
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Music Publishers’ Association of the 


United States. 
EPRESENTATIVES of some of the largest 
music publishing houses met in session in the Gilsey 
House on Tuesday, June 11. It wasthe desire of those who 
brought this conyention about to band the publishers of the 
United States together in such a way that some of the 
abuses in their business would be reduced toa minimum. 

The old fight between the old association, commonly 
called the Music Publishers’ Board of Trade, and by 
facetious outsiders the ‘‘ Big 4,” has been settled by the 
giving up of the old association and its members joining 
the new. The old association was organized in 1870. 

The new organization is called the Music Publishers’ As- 
sociation of the United States and it is expected that nearly 
every publisher will bea member of it ; while more houses 
were not present by personal representation than those who 
were, those not represented in person or by proxy sent 
written pledges to support the findings of the new associa- 
tion. A very enjoyable time was had, although a great 
amount of hard work was accomplished. Mr. John C. 
Haynes was the temporary chairman and distinguished 
himself so by his equitable rulings that he was eulogized by 
Mr. Hamilton S, Gordon in a timely speech and one which 
«vas heartily applauded. 

The result of the election of officers was as follows : 


J. F. Bowers, Lyon & Healy, Chicago........essseeees President. 
G. L. Spalding, Spalding & Gray, New York city.... Vice-president. 
Chas. B. Bayley, John F. Ellis & Co., Washington, 

D. Corccoccccccccogeccaccnencacccesenccoscoseserscccses Secretary. 
E. S. Cragin, C. H. Ditson & Co., New York city. ... Treasurer. 

An executive committee consisting of 
i, SP; Wend pakatecheadcaednedueasedsatisaaneheined? Chicago, 
W. M. Bacon, White-Smith Company..............0+. Boston. 
P. P. Gibbs, Chicago Music Company...........+++++. Chicago. 
Hamalited ©. GetGeRs os sbdececes veccoscsccceveseéccccces New York City. 
lhomas B. Harms, T. B. Harms & Co..........6..006- New York City. 


was elected to serve for one year. 
Here is the result of the deliberations : 


ORGANIZATION. 

1. This organization shall be known as The Music Publishers’ Pro- 
tective Association of the United States, and shall have for its objects 
the following : 

2. The promotion of social and friendly intercourse among the 
members of the association, and all necessary action which makes 
for the elevation of the tone and character of the trade. 

3. The proper correction of abuses which may arise from time to 
time, and the amelioration of evils which may affect the trade. 

4. The establishing of a bureau of credits for the prevention of 
losses to the trade through unworthy individuals who may seek 
credit of the various members. 

5. The protection of American copyright publications against in- 
fringement by foreign publishers, as well as the importation into the 
United States by dealers and others of works which are protected (or 
should be protected) by United States copyright laws 

6. The necessary action looking towarda revisionand improvement 
of the administration of the present copyright system, with the view 
of making it an adjunct of greater value to the publishing interests of 
this country than it now is. 

7. The coming together at stated periods of the members of this 
association for wholesome and profitable discussion relative to the 
conditions of the business in their respective localities, with a view 
to the improvement of both the matter and the manner of conducting 
the publishing of music and its literature. 

Rutes AnD By-Laws. 

1, The membership of this association shall comprise all music pub- 
lishers in the United States in good standing who shall make written 
application for admission to the recording secretary of the association, 
who shall refer the same to the executive committee. The executive 
committee shall have power to admit members to this association 
during the period intervening between the annuai meetings subject 
to the approval of the association at its next annual meeting. Mem- 
bers may be admitted at the annual meetings by a majority vote. 





2. The officers of this association shall consist of a president, a 
vice-president, a recording secretary and a treasurer, all of whom 
shall be elected to serve for one year at the regular annual meeting 
of the association and shall perform the duties usually pertaining to 
their several offices. 

8. There shall be an executive committee consisting of five mem- 
bers of the association, to whom shall be referred all matters of im- 
portance to the association which may arise between the annual 
meetings. This committee shal! have full power to act and shall 
meet subject to the call of the chairman. 

4. The membership dues of this association shall be $25 annually, 
payable in advance. 

Any extréordinary expenses of this association shall be met by 
special assessment upon each member, due notice of which shall be 
given by the secretary in writing. 

5. Each member of this association in good standing shall be en- 
titied to vote upon all questions which may come before the associa- 
tion at the regular annual meeting, which shall take place on the 
second Tuesday of June of each year at New York city, or elsewhere 
as may be agrsed upon. 

6. The foregoing censtitution and by-laws may be amended bya 
two-thirds vote of the members in good stancing who may be present 
at any regular annual meeting. 


The following houses were represented at the meeting : 


Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 

Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 

C. H. Ditson & Co., New York city. 

J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chicago Music Company, Chicago. 

Spalding & Gray, New York city. 

J. C. Groene & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 

Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York city. 

Chas. W. Held, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Edward Schuberth & Co., New York city. 

The Geo. B. Jennings Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hamilton S. Gordon, New York city. 

T. B. Harms & Co., New York city. 

John F. Ellis & Co, Washington, D. C. 

M. Witmark & Sons, New York city. 

Widmer & Steigler, New York city. 

John Church Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Letters were received from the following houses unable 

to be present: 

Harry Coleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howley, Haviland & Co., New York city. 

B. F. Wood & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Breitkopf & Hartel, New York city. 

Carl Fischer, New York city. 

Willis Woodward & Co., New York city. 

J. W. Stern & Co., New York city. 

H. W. Petrie, New York city and Chicago. 

A. P. Schmidt, Boston, Mass. 

Boston Music Company, Boston, Mass. 

H. B, Stevens Company, Boston, Mass. 

C. D. Blake & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Jean White, Boston, Mass. 

Miles & Thompson, Boston, Mass. 

Theodore Presser, Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. Brainard’s Sons Company, Chicago. 

Balmer & Weber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Thiebes-Stierlin;Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Kunkel Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. Willig & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Otto Sutro & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

J. W. Jenkins’ Sons, Kansas City, Mo. 

Boosey & Co., New York city. 

Wm. Rohlfing Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. 

L. H. Ross & Co., Boston, Mass. 

G. Schirmer, New York city. 








“ Lester.” 

EN years of constant conservatory use and 
T still retaining the same fresh, sweet, musical tone and 
firm, elastic touch as when first produced, is a record of 
which any manufacturer may well feel proud. The 
piano in question is none other than a Lester—one of the 
first brought out. Since its advent many improvements 





have been made and the instruments will withstand even 
more severe tests. 

The quality of its tone combined with the attractive case 
designs, the practice stop and other patented improvements 
form a series of talking points that are excellent. Itis a 
good piano, and as one of Lester's best customers invari- 
ably advertises, ‘‘ The price is right.” 








A Swindler Thwarted. 
ATLANTA, Ga., June 3, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courter : 

S a cautionary suggestion to the trade, perhaps 
A we ought to make public the following incident that 
happened in the regular course of business: 

Some time last March a stranger called to rent a piano. 
He was a rather small man, middle aged, quick spoken and 
of a businesslike air, and gave his name as ‘‘ J. Edwards.” 
He wanted a new piano, which we declined to rent except 
by the year. He then selected one of our best second-hand 
instruments, paid a month s rent and, giving the street num- 
ber to which the piano was to be sent, departed. There 
was nothing in his manner or in the transaction itself that 
excited suspicion. But upon delivering the piano our 
drayman noticed that there was no furniture in the house, 
a condition which Mr. Edwards explained was owing to 
the delay in the arrival of his household goods. A day or 
two afterward one of our salesmen in passing the house 
noticed that it was placarded ‘ For rent.” 

This excitéd his suspicion, and upon investigation it de- 
veloped that the piano had been boxed and carried off on a 
dray the day after it was placed in the house. 

Here was room for some quick detective work. We 
traced the piano to a certain railroad depot and learned 
that it had been shipped to the address of ‘A. Clark, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.” By wiring to the agent there we found 
that it had been received by a party using the above name 
and by him reshipped to Philadelphia. Now, it happens 
that there are three freight lines from Chattanooga to 
Philadelphia, and our piano was billed ‘‘ via Atlanta and 
Seaboard Air Line,” which brought it back to our city, 
where we intercepted it just as it was leaving for ‘‘A. Clark, 
Philadelphia.” We suppose that gentleman is still wonder- 
ing why his piano did not arrive, but will not probably hold 
the railroad responsible for its non-delivery. 

The moral of this is that the trade should be exceedingly 
watchful in dealing with strangers, as even so cumbrous a 
thing as a piano can be spirited away by the cunning de- 
vices of the modern swindler. PuiLuirs & Crew. 





ed 





—On June 8 thieves entered the music store of W. T. Bobitt at 822 
Olive street, St. Louis, and made away with a number of small arti- 
cles, including Mr. Bobitt’s new hat and his cuff buttons, as well as 
acomplete tuning outfit which had been presented to Mr. Bobitt’s 
tuner, Mr. Robert Edwards, by C. Kurtzmann & Co., of Buffalo. 





Wisconsin Resorts 
—__ iii. 
. 

Excursion Tickets are now on sale by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway to Burlington, Elkhorn, Delavan, Milwau- 
kee, Waukesha, Palmyra, Pewaukee, Hartland, Nashotah, 
Oconomowoc, Kilbourn, Sparta, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Lake 
Minnetonka, Tomahawk, Minocqua, Elkcart Lake, Ontonagon 
and all resorts of Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Michigan Peninsula 
and the Northwest. Special low rates made on Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday of each week to Wisconsinresorts. For rates, 
time tables and further information apply at Ticket Office, 
95 Adams Street, or Union Passenger Station, Canal, Adams 
and [ladison Streets, Chicago. 














SD 


* ORGANS 


SK) The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 


this attachment. 


AND SANGAMON STREET, 


only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 





The most beautiful and wonderful | It is most highly indorsed by the 
effects can be produced with 


best musicians who have 
heard and tried it. 





CALL FOR CATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. 


“@ COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 


P. BENT, 


CHICAGO, 
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LIST OF LEGITIMATE PIANO MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 


(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE 








APOLLO PIANO CO. 


th MANUFACTU RERS 


sm Oc 


INS AND 74 TAVES 
ADDRESS ror PRI & CATALOGUE 


APOLLO PIANO C8. BLOOMSBURY Nu. 





BALDWIN PIANO—Manufactured by the | 


Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 


J. & C. FISCHER—Manufactured by 
C. Fischer, New York, (See adver- 
tisement.) 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Mantu- 


factured by Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
New York. (See advertisement.) 


HALLET & DAVIS—Manufactured by 


_ | Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 


ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 

HARDMAN PIANO—Manvfactured by 
Hardman, Peck & Co., New York. 
(See Advertisement.) 


HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
by Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
(See advertisement.) 


HENNING—Manufactured by Henning 


Piano Company, New York. 





CHICAGO. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


Warerooms and Eactory, 292-298 





GRAND anD UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


1ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YOoRFE:.. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 
Boardman & Gray Piano Company, 
Albany, N. Y. (See naivertinensens.) 





BRADBU RY-~ Manufactured by Freeborn 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 

BRAMBACI [—Manufactured by a? 7 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 








BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 

A. B. CHASE—Manufactured by A. B. 

Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 


CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) 





CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


CONOVER—Manufactured by Conover 
Piano Company, Chicago. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


‘CROWN "—Manufactured by Geo. P. 
Bent, Chicago, Ill. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


ELLINGTON PIANO—Manufactured by 
the Ellington Piano Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 
tisement.) 





ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano 
Company, New York. 


THE 
ELEGANT 





PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH. 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS FRANZ H.ERPD. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CoO., 


Ro cntwUstTiInNR, N. YF. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OHMIOCAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 





IVERS& POND—Manufactured by Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, M ASS 


KELLER BROTHERS— Manufactured by 
Keller Brothers & Blight Company, 
____ Bridgeport, Conn. 


MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
sss. PIANOS, 1222: 


Exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meh- 


lin & Sons, New York. (See adver- 
tisement. ) Bal dt 
MERRILL — Manufactured by - Merrill 


Piano Company, Boston. (See ad- 


vertisement. ) 


NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 
Piano and Organ Company, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 





NEWBY & EVANS—Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional advertisement.) 





NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New 
England Piano Company, Boston. 
(See advertisement.) 


NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 
































KIMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, III. 


KNABE—Manufactured by Wm. Knabe & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KURTZMANN—Manufactured by C. Kurtz- 
mann & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. (See 
advertisement. ) 








PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NEV YORE. 
Nos. 250 & 252 Wabash Avenue, 
OELIOCOAGO. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 
Grand, Square 


KRANICH & BAC and Upright 


- PIANOS... 
Received Highest Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial Exh ody 1876, and are admitted to be the most 
Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaranteed for 
five years. §#" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
tion. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 28% to 245 E. 23d St.. New York. 


LINDEMAN PIANOS. 


116 W. 


Warerooms: 





Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 


WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANO Ss. 
Dealers will find them just what they want. 


§ Appleton St. BOSTON, MASS. 
{47th St. and Brooke Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


125th St. 








LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N, Y. 


§3" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston. (See advertisement.) 








McCAMMON—Manufactured by McCam- 
mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 





PRESCOTT PIANO— Manufactured by 
the Prescott Piano Company, Con- 
cord, N. H 


THE RUSSELL PIANO CO., 








Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
“ The 
Highest | 171 & 173 §. Canal Street, 
sl CHICAGO, ILL. 














SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 
Piano Company, Chicago. 


SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 
pany, Faribault, Minn. (See adver- 
tisement.) 








ADAM SCHAAF, 


MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM . 
276 WEST MADISON ST., 
OEICAGO, ITT. 


MATE 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHAW—Manufactured by Shaw Piano 
Company, Erie, Pa. 
SHONINGER — Manufactured by BB. 


— Company, New caver, 
Conn. 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE, 











THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
FACTORY: 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
SEND FoR OuR New CATALOGUE 
SMITH & NIXON— Manufactured by 

Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 


SOHMER—Manufactured by Sohmer & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 

STANDARD PIANO—Manufactured by 
E. G. Harrington & Co., New York. 
(See advertisement.) 


STARR— Manufactured by Starr Piano 
Company, Richmond, Ind. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 








THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO.. 
Factories at Colambia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue.——<_ 


STEINWAY—Manufactured | by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 


burg. (See advertisement.) 
STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 
ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 


advertisement.) 


STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisemert.) 


STUYVESANT—Manufactured by Stuyve- 
sant Piano Company, New York. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street. 
OBMICAGO. Iris. 
VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons 

Piano Company, Boston. 











-WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 


Company, New York. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


WEBSTER — Manufactured b 
Piano Company, New 
advertisement.) 


WEGMAN—Manufactured by Wegman 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 
advertisement. 


WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 


WHEELOCK—Manufactured by 1 Wm. E. 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 

Otto Wiss- 

advertise 





Webster 
ork. (See 





WISSNER—Manufactured 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. ( 
ment.) 
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; PAUL STARK, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 
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PATENT STRING WINDING MACHINE. 


FOR THE WINDING OF A LARGE NUMBER 








OF STRINGS SIMULTANEOUSLY. 





Violins, ‘Cellos, Violas, Zithers, Fable Harps. 
SIMPLEX BOW cGRgaT Novetry). 
shilpa eles 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. Sean ee 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


| ZZ 
——7 4 MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
NEB ENGL A MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
PIANOS 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” <<oage.arreer. 
ave Yr See 






























Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


VOCALION ORGAN. 





THE MOST IMPORTANT 4ND BEAUTIFUL INVENTIOR 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 



















The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 









FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave, 

















F at R ghest (ass and 
_ eee 
Wey ulG "ons, 


minneePerd fr. 461-463 465151 shown | 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y.- 


rritiritt: JACOB DOLL. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


meanaoe (PANG and Upright Pianos. 


FACTORY: Southern Boulevard, East 133d, East 1th Streets 




















with Perfectly Even Scale 
IS FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD RELIABLE 















A Resonant and Singing Quality of Tone 








ESTABLISHED (837 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
543 to 549 BROADWAY, opposite Depot, ALBANY, N. Y. 


{2 SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B 











ORGAN KPWPIPESs. 


Wood and Metal ~.° .' Flue and Reed. °°.” * Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 








PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 





and Trinity Avenue. 














at a ee ee He He 








SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847. READING, MASS. WAREROOMS AND OF7ICE: 113 East 14th Street. 











e° 


Ea: a 





FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


prices MoverATE AND §Q,000 MADE every instaument 


TERMS REASONABLE. 


116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. - 
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STRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


29, 24, 96, 28 & 90 TENTH AVENUE, ) , 
537 LITTLE WEST 121Tu STREET, New York. 
452 & 454 WEST 13Ta STREET, { 











ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 








MATERIAL. 


AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELizABetTH STREET ) 


CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 


Church Organs 


MENDELSSOHN, PA. 





7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. 8. N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 35 Union Square, New York City, 








+HARMONICUM,* 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 


Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S., GERMANY, 





Ernestine Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 
stpanreninanean WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F, KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial aad Royal Court Orchestrion Fa:tory and Organ Factery 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 














sesees® THE CONVERSE “= 


SOLID ARM BANJO 


FROM $9.00 TO $75.00. 


sl Mf 
“7 


oe 


Send for Will not 


Illustrated  _gpngge= seers cee as SES ER = = 
Catalogue. ; 


Spring, Warp, 
Twist nor 
Break. 





RECOMMENDED AND USED BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON S. CCRDON, 139 Fifth Ave , NEW YORK. 


WASLE & CO. ~~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw YVToR xk. 
COR. MOTT ST., 























JARDINE & Son “= +} 
9 ose 220 ZY 
ORGAN BUILDERS, Violins, Tenor Violins, |Z 
Y 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. Y, 
dhe "Cellos, Contra Basses, |7 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST Wiel g 
GRAND ORGANS, FURNISHED BY , 
Fiftn Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals ; ; St. Georve’s Ch., GUSTAV ROTH, 
ae We5 St. Paul’s M E. Ch, 
N. Y.. 4; Fifth Ave. Pres. Albert Str., |7 
Ch., N.Y.,3: Brooklyn Taber / 
nacle,4; First Pres Nedirar sen | Festhouhiechen, 
Philadeipt via 3; Trin'ty Ch., | Established 1870. | Germany. 





San Francisce« 33 Christ Ch., 
New Orleans. 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathe dral, 4. 








OWN MANUPACTURE ONLY.... 








LADIES *so°se se, eee Soo 


HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION TOILET SOAP. 
Send for Sample Box, 3 cakes, 25 cents. Address 
W. B. BELL & CO. wei Porter Mee co, 
213 State Street, Chicago. 
ier Agents Wanted. Send for particulars 
For Sale by all Druggists and General Stores. 


* SYM 








Weaver 
Organs 


Easy to sell, 


Hard to wear out, 
Always satisfactory. 


INVESTIGATE... 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co.. 


YORK, PA 


ee eee 














PHONION. 


The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 

The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 
ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 
WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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STRICH & 


ZELDA, .cqceraes semeoternac 


>. PIANOS. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 





us 
*% —_ “7 








IN EVERY RESPECT. 





s 








—-t++— APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL 


TASTE ..—>te - 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoReE. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stcols and Scarfs. 






Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


i. amd 19 Amn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


OUR BUSINESS- 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS-— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts., Rochester, N. ¥ 











fe) ORGAN 


IS THE 


BEST 


AND 


Most Salable 
ORGAN 


OF 


TO-DAY. 


AGENTS WANTED yy 
MILLER ORGAN 00., 


LEBANON, PA. 























anufacturer. a 5 





NEW YORK: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEWARK, N. J, 


817 BROAD STREET. 


#$GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. | 1000 WALNUT STREET. 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


WASHINGTON, D. C.1 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 





Menufactarer 


: and Carver e# 

Piano Legs, 

LYBRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended te. 


FACTORY: 
eM 510 & 512 West S6th 8 


Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK, 


—_ 





FELT CLOTH 
y and PUNCHINGS. 


ROBT, M. WEB 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 





TISAAG LGOLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


Mabe | 425 and 427 East Righth St , Rast River, 








NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1869. 








Kaint & Uhlmann 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HaRMoniKas AND Banooweons, 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
@@™ PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICE LISTS FREE 





-|36 East 14th St, 








PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS = ORGANS. 








EB EP 
.) diodes Correspondence 
n . 
with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, ee 
Secretary. soiicitead, 
wt = a * 
Our Factory Our Instruments 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 


can be obtained at retail of our es 
tablished agents only, 


New York Gity. 
> T | 





UNION 
SQUARE, 





RAss STRING 


7 
a 0 hom al — 2-7, oe oa 
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CHE ( LEMM BOWERY 
: ao Vaepeiel 0- YORK 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO (0: (<i 


FPARIBAULIY, MINN. 


STAB PIANO ACTION 
STECK [= 


Without a Rival fov Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


— ESTABLISHED 1840. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., Manugacturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. & C ISC 1R 
a a * 


DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR wis: ORGAN} 924 and Upright Pianos 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 95,000 MANUFACTURED. 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
J g 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. World Renowned for Tone and Durability 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


HoH. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry,. 

























FOR CATALOGUE, 











7 STAB PIANO ACTION MFG, C0, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 














NEW VORK. 











Strings and Musical Goods. 


ZITHERS, TABLE HARPS, 


Novelty: SIMPLEX BOW. 





Musical Instrument Factory, 


PauL STARK, MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 


Saxony, GERMANY. 


Send for Catalogue, price 25 marks, which amount will be deducted 
on buying for 1,000 marks cash. 
































OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCB, 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT ~ 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Agents for Usiited States and Comes, Oran ot NEW YORK; 





Have you seen Our___—_—_ 
D - NEW CATALOGUE? - 


aI f not, send for it. 








NEW YORK. 


LYON, PCTTER & OO., Western Agents, 
IT 1 0 iy P ail 0 174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
"J SHERMAK CLAY & CO., Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS, & 00O,, Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1045 Park Avenue, New York. M. STEINERT & SONS OO., New England Agents, 
NEW BAVEN, OOND. 


e 











| Branch Offices ; SS cen beeen, pow keyg Detroit, Mich. 








~~? yD 
, 
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Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 





sition, 1894. 





BAUS PIANO CO.,. 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


FA@TORY : 402, 404, 406, 408 East 30th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 113 East 14th Street, 


NEV YORE. 


| 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


SCHWANDER 





PIANOFORTE 
HERRBURGER SCHWANDER & Son, ILLIAM Tonk & Bro. 
PARIS ANI f 26 Warren Sr., New York, 
New York Factory: 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


ed IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


AAD 


me James L. Haven Co. 


, MANUFACTURERS OF : + 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 


ALA 





ELIAS HOWE CO., cosron'nass. 


Headquarters for Everything in 


STRING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Violins, Violas,’Cellos, Basses, Banjos, Guitars, 
Mandolins, Mandolas, Zithers, Bandurias, 
Harps, Phonoharps, &c. 


STRINGS gat all Fittings necessary 
AS ST. 





or Makers and Repairers. 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN STRINGS. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 





CAN’T SAW THEM OFF, 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 








Lyon & Healy,(- 
CHICAGO. 


MUEHLFELD & HAYNES PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 
i a a a ae 


otf & 513 E. 137th St, NEW YORK. 


b. W. SAVERNS, SON & CO, 


square, Grand and Upright Piano Actions, 
113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


PIANO CHAIRS 
—_—__—_and STOOLS. 


i 
bs a es one 
i 4 ly Chair 
PIANOS Sees “sed Ps Company, 
AND 
THE NEW PATENTED nist aceasial 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. TME ONLY 
IT GIVES YOU, witha perfect Piano and with- 














Awarded the Diploma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 
Antwerp International Expo- 
’ 














ELIAS HOWE CO. cosron’wass. 


| 


out interfering a particle with the instrumentitself, 
THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 

ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and "BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEV, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor. Washington Boulevard & Sangamon St., 
CHICAGO, U.S, A. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES AND 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK 





PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 
Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pro- 
fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools, 
Best finish. Sample order solicited. Cuts and 
prices on application. 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. S. A. 


R. W. Tanner & Son Me-ce: 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 














High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 





Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. 











C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


886 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK, 





JUST OUT. Price $1.00, postpaid 


PRINCESS PHOSA. 


Comic Opera by C. F. HANSON, 
Author of Tyrolien a nud Cypex ( sy Qu ueen Operetta 

nd the charming Sa ntata, ‘‘Com ag 
Price cents 






an 
of the Bridegroom." 


C. F. HANSON & CO., Publishers, 
317 Main St., WORCESTER, MASS, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE; ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





. 
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COMSTOCK, CHENEY & 00, |WESER BROS. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS avo HAMMERS. PIANOS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


Factory and Office: 
624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


C. G. RODER. 


WESSELL,NICKEL& GROSS |" | ssi sna 





OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Telegraph and R.R_ Station S 


ESSEX. CONN. 3 IVORYTON COnwn. 








Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 


MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- NBWY VYoRB.... =. 





conditions. 


ecg) WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., |) aRGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 
o © 4 PI - NO PL : TES Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 
\ ° 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED 




















Piano Haraware. HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, K[} RT 7 hi A i ke 
. MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 
at AE SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. SAXONY, QERMANY, 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 


Musical , 
instruments 
and Strings 4 


C. KURTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Ki. ¥. 





Catalogues gratis 
and postpaid. 


» PHILADELPHIA, PA. ‘ihenean 


Sole Agents for U S. A., 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 135 Grand St., New York. 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 


MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


HALLET & I} AVIS 60 S PI ANOS GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 
ee ot 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


*. 
E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
{ spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


| a genuine “SoHMER PIANo.” : 
We deem it our duty to those who have been f«vorably impressed 


TCawuctiaN PIANO Yi 


























with the fine quality and high reputation of the “JoHmMER Piano” to 4, Pe eS . 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous %% =e .o 
e dealers or agents. ; 0, Sera .O ~ 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark <Cen Pie & ate” 
stamped upon the sounding board : ¢ 
Tip FIRM TO AOD 
RADE MARY 





SOHMER & CO., 149-155 East 14th St. Now York. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROCOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 





Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





WISSNER 


GRAND :: 


AND 


Seem =. UPRIGHT 


Sa (llissner 
MAIN OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton St. / BROOKLYN, 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: \ N Y 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 55S State St., 
Western Branch ; 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Jersey City Warerooms: 80 and 82 Montgomery St. 
Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


tees 
=a XN 


~~ 
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BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


867 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Steinway Hall, 
CHICAGO. 


314 Post St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 








ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


Card Wo. 8,117. ? 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Felt,is 


SCOVERED Wits FINE HartR. 


READS » The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
" of an improved shape, produced by their patent 

hammer 

covering 


roel J / 
(Signea) I VF | Yo Ccthn egn 


W- 





K. BUENZ, Preszdent Judges Liberal Arts. 
G 


H. GORE, Secretary 








Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


eB SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 





215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 





STARR PIANOS. 


NE 











Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND. INDIANA. 


: =e 
——_ « 
ei. 





a ee ea 
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